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Baseball  players  are  a  superstitious  lot . .  . 

Danny  had  to  have  his  lucky  shorts  .  .  .  or  did  he? 


The  Lucky  Shorts 


By  KERMIT  SHELBY 


T^HE  young  man  with  the  flat-top 
-■-  haircut  and  the  Irish  grin  rang 
the  buzzer  of  Apartment  2  with  un- 
wonted vigor.  The  name  plate  read 
Miss  Kathy  True. 

A  smothered  voice  beyond  the 
door  called  imploringly,  "J^st  a  mo- 
ment, please." 

The  door  opened,  reveaHng  a 
slender  blonde  girl  in  a  coral  terry- 
cloth  robe.  A  towel  wrapped  about 
her  head  drained  Kquid  soap,  which 
ran  down  a  creamy  smooth  neck. 

"Did  I  interrupt?"  Danny  O'Neill 
sounded  guilty. 

"Oh,  no.  I  always  greet  guests 
with  my  head  wet."  She  stood  in 
the  half-open  door,  sculptured  by  the 
hall  breeze.  Her  blue-green  eyes 
held  questions. 

"You  saw  me  at  the  self-service 
laundry  awhile  ago."  Danny  nodded 
toward  outside.  "Your  dog  chased  a 
cat  past  my  parked  car." 

"Was  it  your  cat?" 

"No,  but  during  the  uproar — re- 
member the  red-headed  kid  in  the 
ilaundry  who  helps  wrap  the 
ibundles?" 

"Jimmy  Carr.  He  delivers  our 
newspaper." 


"Jimmy  told  me  where  you  Uve." 
He  thrust  forward  a  newspaper- 
wrapped  bundle  which  he  had  been 
holding  behind  him.  "Recognize 
these?" 

Kathy  gasped.  Exposed  was  a 
rough-dry  assortment  of  panties, 
bras,   nightgowns   and   such. 

"He  gave  you  my  bundle?  So  per- 
haps I  have  your  bundle.  I'm  sorry. 
I  haven't  opened  it  yet.  Won't  you 
come  in  while  I  look?" 

The  Hving  room  was  cool  with 
wide  open  windows.  A  half-finished 
canvas  on  an  easel  reflected  the 
splashed  gold  of  daffodils  from  the 
white  vase  on  the  piano.  A  mason 
jar  held  paint  brushes. 

"Nice  work,"  Dannv  admired. 
"Yours?" 

"I'm  taking  an  art  course  in  my 
spare  time.  Weekdays  I'm  a  secre- 
tary." She  smiled. 

"I'm  a  ball  player,"  Danny  an- 
nounced modestly. 

"I  know.  That's  why  Jimmy  got 
our  bundles  mixed,  asking  you  ques- 
tions about  the  Bears.  So  you're  a 
big  leaguer?" 

"After  today  I  may  be  a  big 
leaguer  if  my  luck  holds  out.  Which 


reminds  me.  That's  why  I  hurried 
over.  My  lucky  shorts  are  in  that 
package,  wherever  it  is." 

"Oh,  the  laundry,"  she  said,  re- 
membering. "Pardon  my  skepticism. 
But  how  could  a  pair  of  shorts  be 
lucky?" 

"You  don't  know  baseball,  do 
your 

"We've  never  met,"  Kathy  True 
stated  formally. 

"Ball  players  are  a  superstitious 
lot,"  Danny  explained.  "Especially 
Irish  ones."  His  big  grin  flashed. 
"These  shorts  have  green  shamrocks 
and  horseshoes  on  'em.  Next  game  I 
forgot  and  wore  ordinary  striped 
shorts.  The  Eagles  beat  the  tar  out 
of  us.  I  haven't  been  without  'em 
since.  If  I  make  good  today,  there's 
a  big  league  contract  waiting.  But 
without    my    shamrocks — " 

"I'll  go  get  your  lucky  shorts,  Mr. 


"O'Neill."  Danny  saluted.  "But 
you  can  call  me  Danny." 

Her  heels  clicked  down  the  hall. 
"Out  of  the  dog  house,  Mulligan," 
she  called.  "But  no  more  chasing 
cats,  you  hear?"  She  shoved  the  bed- 
room door  wider  and  gave  a  stricken 
wail. 

Danny  ran  to  peek.  Scattered  over 
the  carpet  were  the  remnants  of  his 
laundry.  A  tee  shirt,  torn;  an  argyle 
sock,  abandoned;  a  pair  of  striped 
shorts,  mostly  tatters. 

The  leash  was  fastened  to  the  bed 
post.  But  the  collar  inside  it  was 
empty.  "I  bought  it  big  on  purpose, 
so  he'd  grow  into  it,"  Kathy  ex- 
plained sadly. 

Danny's  eyes  took  inventory. 
"They're  not  here,"  he  said  on  a  note 


of  rising  panic.  "My  shamrocks  are 
missing."  J 

She  ran  to  the  open  window,  ; 
whose  curtains  billowed  silent  evi-  i 
dence  of  Mulligan's  escape.  "Look,**  i 
she  cried,  pointing. 

For  a  Scotty  pup  not  yet  six 
months  old  Mulligan's  walk  sug- 
gested precocious  dignity.  With 
the  concentration  of  one  driven  by  a 
lofty  purpose,  he  dragged  the  shorts 
over  the  grass  toward  the  small 
shingled  house  where  his  own  bed- 
ding aired.  Green  shamrocks  and 
horseshoes  on  white  broadcloth  was 
apparently  the  exact  shade  of  decor 
for  his  masculine  lodgings. 

Thoughtfully  he  tested  the  quality 
of  the  fabric  by  ripping  a  five-inch 
triangle  with  his  teeth.  He  politely 
watched  the  triangle  blow  over  the 
grass,  picked  up  the  original,  hur- 
ried on. 

Kathy's  knuckles  drummed  on  the 
window.  "Drop  that,  Mulligan.  Drop 
it,  you  hear?" 

MulHgan's  ears  flattened.  Renew- 
ing his  hold  on  the  shorts,  he  trotted 
toward  the  white  picket  gate  which 
Danny  in  his  haste  had  left  ajar.  At 
this  crucial  moment  the  yellow  cat 
from  the  laundry  began  to  cross  the 
street  between  two  huge  signs  which 
read  MEN  AT  WORK. 

The  cat's  eyes  met  Mulligan's. 
Recognition  was  mutual. 

It  wasn't  that  Mulligan  lost  inter- 
est in  the  shorts.  His  attention  was 
merely  divided.  Mulligan's  teeth 
clenched  the  shorts  but  his  legs 
moved  toward  the  cat. 

The  cat  gracefully  leaped  a  six- 
foot  width  of  soil  where  a  sewer  pipe 
had   recently   undergone   repair.    A 


man  on  a  steam  roller,  amidst  much 
smoke,  operated  a  device  which 
sprayed  volcanic  lava  before  him, 
which  his  roller  flattened. 

Kathy  and  Danny  set  out  in  hot 
pursuit  of  Mulligan  but  were  too 
late.  The  steam  roller  missed  MuUi- 
gan's  tail  by  the  width  of  two  hairs. 
The  lucky  shorts,  alas,  were  caught 
short.  Hot  tar,  sand,  and  asphalt 
sprayed  them.  The  steam  roller 
flattened  them.  They  became  for- 
ever a  part  of  the  pavement. 

Mulligan  was  barking  wildly. 

Kathy  and  Danny  stood  helplessly 
beside  the  white  gate  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes.  What  started  out 
as  a  commentary  on  dogs,  cats,  and 
steam  rollers  ended  up  as  something 
more  intimate. 

She  had  a  kind  of  nice  chin, 
Danny  decided.  The  deep  cavity 
made  by  the  dimple  above  the  left 
comer  of  her  mouth  affected  him 
strangely.  It'  expressed  a  part  of  a 
personality  which  the  serious  blue- 
green  eyes  denied.  Nice,  steady  eyes. 


But   that    dimple   was    provocative. 

"MuH-i-gan!"  she  called  softly.  She 
rattled  the  leash. 

MuUigan  wagged  his  tail,  peering 
wistfully  through  the  hole  in  the 
hedge  where  the  cat  had  vanished. 
His  bristhng  spine  said,  There'll  be 
days. 

He  trotted  back,  sniffed  once  at 
the  buried  shorts,  not  knowing  it 
held  two  of  his  puppy  teeth.  He 
came  through  the  gate,  lay  on  the 
grass,  holding  limp  paws  in  the  air. 
His  clear  brown  eyes  searched  her 
face  in  innocent  worship. 

Her  sHm  fingers  snapped  deftly 
the  collar  about  his  neck.  "Down!" 
Kathy  said  sternly  when  he  tried  to 
lick  her  hand. 

Mulligan  sighed.  The  wind  blew 
the  torn  shamrock  and  horseshoe 
triangle  across  the  grass.  MuUigan's 
ears  pricked  politely,  as  if  it  were 
dimly  associated  with  his  remote 
past.  But  concentration  bored  him. 
He  flopped  down,  scratched  at  a  flea, 
and  noted  with  mild  surprise  as  he 


chewed  his  leash  that  he  had  two 
brand  new  cavities. 

Above  Mulligan's  head  Danny's 
voice  was  saying,  "Well,  that's  that." 
He  looked  toward  the  pavement, 
sighing. 

"It's  my  fault,"  Kathy  stated. 

"Why  is  it  your  fault?"  He  watched 
die  dimple. 

"My  dog's  conduct  is  my  moral  re- 
sponsibiHty." 

"In  spite  of  the  yellow  cat?" 

"Where  did  you  say  you  bought 
the  shorts?" 

"Forget  it."  Danny  glanced  at  his 
wrist  watch  and  whistled  sharply. 

"Wow!  The  game  starts  at  two.  I'll 
barely  make  it  in  time  for  the  warm- 
ing-up practice."  He  stepped  through 
the  gate. 

"Wait."  Her  tone  stopped  him. 
"The  name  of  the  store?" 

"Kerry's-on-the-Square,"  Danny 
said.  "Not  that  it  matters.  It  was  for 
today  I  needed  the  luck.  Oh,  well." 
He  shrugged.  "We  can't  all  be  big 
league  players." 

"You  speak  as  if  you'd  lost  the 
game."  She  sounded  impatient  with 
him.  "The  shorts  will  be  there,  Mr. 
O'Neill." 

"Danny."  He  jumped  into  the 
roadster.  "You'll  never  make  it. 
Thanks  just  the  same." 

"What  size  shorts,   Danny?" 

"Thirty-six."  He  grinned  as  the 
car  leaped  forward.  "Maybe  I'll  just 
wear  horseshoes  instead." 

Kathy  tugged  sharply  on  the  leash. 
^'Come  Mulligan,  we're  going  shop- 
ping." Mulligan  came  awake  in- 
stantly. He  looked  toward  the  corner 
fireplug  and  barked  gleefully. 

It  was  98  degrees  in  the  shade  of 
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the  grandstand.  In  the  pitcher's  box 
where  Danny  stood  it  was  consider- 
ably hotter.  Danny  couldn't  find  her 
face  in  the  crowd.  The  game  was 
starting. 

The  umpire  raised  his  right  hand, 
brought  it  down  Hke  a  man  chopping 
wood,  and  yelled,  "Play  ball!" 

Danny  wound  up.  Without  any 
shorts  beneath  his  uniform  pants  he 
felt  naked.  He  had  left  them  off  on 
purpose.  When  the  lucky  shorts  ar- 
rived he  didn't  want  to  be  slowed 
down  getting  into  them. 

Danny's  right  arm  refused  to  co- 
operate. The  first  man  walked.  The 
crowd  booed.  Danny  perspired  and 
spat  over  his  left  shoulder  to  take 
the  jinx  off. 

Texas  SHm  stepped  up  to  bat.  He 
was  a  little  guy  with  a  big  wad  of 
gum.  He  chewed  as  if  he  and  the 
gum  and  the  world  were  enemies. 

The  man  in  the  Press  Box  wearing 
the  stiff  straw  hat  waved  the  Yankee 
contract  to  give  Danny  courage.  AH 
that  contract  lacked  was  Danny's 
signature.  That,  plus  the  winning  of 
today's  game. 

Danny  grieved  because  the  man's 
confidence  in  him  was  misplaced. 
Danny's  Hps  were  dry.  Sweat 
streaked  his  pants.  His  pitching  arm 
felt  numb  to  the  elbow.  Danny 
could  feel  the  absence  of  the  sham- 
rocks  and  horseshoes. 

Instinct  told  Danny  he  must  scare 
the  pants  off  Texas  Slim  with  his 
fast  ball.  Danny  delivered  it. 

Texas  Slim  swung,  connected,  and 
the  ball  rose  high.  It  was  the  kind 
of  homer  where  you  trot  just  a  little 
from  third  base  to  home  as  a  matter 
of  courtesv. 


The  home  crowd  booed  Danny. 
The  score  board  made  ominous  click- 
ing sounds.  Derisive  shouts  arose. 
"Get  a  pitcher  .  .  .  Send  him  home." 

She's  not  coming,  Danny  suddenly 
knew.  He  wished  he  were  dead. 

Batter  three  came  up.  He  tossed 
sand  in  the  air  and  leered  at  Danny. 
Danny  was  still  seeing  red  because 
of  that  home  run.  He  threw  blindly. 

It  was  an  accident,  but  he  struck 
the  man  out. 

The  fickle  crowd  yelled,  "Bravo, 
Danny!" 

The  next  batter  got  a  double  and 
went  into  second  base  standing  up. 
He  tried  to  steal  third  but  was  put 
out  by  a  good  throw. 

After  the  third  out,  Danny's  team 
went  in  to  bat. 

Danny's  pants  felt  like  mustard 
plasters.  He  was  afraid  his  pitching 
days  were  over.  Al  Blevins,  their 
manager,  stepped  forward  and  said, 
"This  just  came  for  you,  Danny. 
Maybe  it's  an  artificial  arm."  He 
looked  at  Danny  searchingly  as  he 
handed  him  an  oblong  paper  box. 

Danny  wiped  sweat  from  his  eyes. 
His  heart  leaped  as  he  read  the  label. 
Kerry 's-on-the-Square.  Everything 
that  was  wrong  in  Danny  jumped 
around  in  a  kind  of  war  dance.  He 
lifted  the  Hd,  peeked,  and  saw  a  lot 
of  heart- warming  green. 

"It's  my  lucky  shorts,  Al."  Danny's 
voice  broke  as  he  ran  toward  the 
locker  room. 

When  Danny  trotted  back,  some 
three  minutes  later,  he  found  his 
team  had  tied  the  score.  The  crowd 
was  cheering  wildly.  A  fat  lady 
fainted,  spilling  a  little  girl's  soda 
pop. 


Now  Danny  was  back  in  the 
pitcher's  box,  wearing  the  lucky 
shorts,  and  he  felt  better,  more  con- 
fident. 

Danny  was  happy,  too,  to  discover 
the  hurried  message  which  he  had 
found  pinned  to  the  shorts.  "GOOD 
LUCK!"  it  said. 

He  wound  up  for  inning  three. 
Between  pitches  he  looked  anxiously 
toward  the  grandstand.  He  saw  her. 
She  waved  a  white-gloved  hand  with 
a  kiss  in  it. 

During  the  rest  of  the  game,  there 
were  no  hits  for  the  visiting  team. 
The  final  score  was  4  to  2  in  favor  of 
the  Bears. 

The  Bears  rode  Danny  off  on  their 
shoulders.  He  stopped  long  enough 
to  autograph  a  baseball,  two  ham- 
burger menus,  and  to  sign  the  Yankee 
contract. 

As  the  press  boys  surrounded  him 
Danny  saw  her  moving  through  the 
crowd.  She  looked  wonderful  amidst 
old  empty  pop  bottles  and  confetti 
as  she  paused  at  the  ticket  booth. 

"Excuse  it,  fellows,"  Danny  said. 
"Duty  calls." 

She  was  smiling  when  he  reached 
her.  "Good  girl!"  Danny  hugged  her 
jubilantly.  He  held  her  slim  white 
hand  in  his  dirty  paws.  "You  saved 
the  game." 

"I  saved  the  game?  You  mean,  you 
saved  the  game."  It  was  music  to  his 
ears. 

"I'll  change  clothes  and  meet  you 
pronto,"  Danny  said.  "Wait  here. 
And  don't  go  away." 

"I'll  wait,"  she  promised. 

In  the  locker  room  where  the 
Bears  were  celebrating,  Danny  felt 
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happier  than  ever  before.  He  de- 
cided for  once  to  skip  his  shower, 
but  hurriedly  rubbed  himself  with  a 
damp  towel.  When  he  did  the  green 
from  the  shamrock  on  his  shorts  be- 
gan to  run. 

'Xook  at  Danny,"  Jack  Townsend, 
the  right  fielder,  laughed.  "He's 
molting." 

Danny  looked  down,  embarrassed. 
The  lucky  shorts  were  a  pea-green 
steamy  mess.  What  had  once  been 
shamrocks  and  horseshoes  on  white 
broadcloth  was  now  a  variegated 
streak  of  dark  and  light  green. 

"I've  been  stabbed!"  Danny  cried. 
He  zipped  up  his  slacks  and  ran 
toward  the  ticket  booth,  his  sport 
shirt  flapping. 

Her  blue-green  eyes  held  innocent 
concern  when  Danny  accused  her. 
"Thanks  for  the  shamrock  shorts, 
but  something  happened  to  them." 

She  looked  down. 

"Kerry's-on-the-Square  were  sold 
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out  of  shamrock  and  horseshoe 
shorts,  so  I  had  to  do  something  else.  | 
You  know,  the  time  was  short.  I 
managed  to  find  a  shamrock  and 
horseshoe  design,  sewed  it  on  a  pair 
of  plain  white  shorts,  but  probably  it 
wasn't  a  fast  color.  I'm  sorry."  She 
sighed  the  kind  of  a  sigh  that  seems 
to  indicate  a  trying  day  when  at  last 
you  let  your  hair  down. 

Danny  looked  down  at  her  admir- 
ingly. "Anyway,  you  did  it  all  for 
me.  Why?" 

"I  promised  you  the  shorts,  re- 
member. People  by  the  name  of 
True  always  keep  a  promise."  She 
turned  away.  "It  was  Mulligan's 
fault,  and — well,  you're  worth  the 
extra  trouble."  She  smiled. 

Danny  frowned.  He  tried  to  con- 
centrate but  was  bothered  by  her 
dimple.  "Then  it  wasn't  actually  the 
lucky  shorts  that  won  the  game,  was 
it?  I  mean,  it  was  just  my  thinking 
the  shamrocks  and  horseshoe  shorts 
were  there." 

"You  beheved,  Danny,  that's  all 
was  needed."  She  looked  at  him 
earnestly.  "It  was  belief  inside  the 
man  inside  the  shorts  that  won  the 
ball  game." 

If  believing  would  win  a  ball 
game,  thought  Danny,  then  it  can 
also  win  a  girl.  "And  your  waving 
to  me,"  Danny  said.  ''That  was  sort 
of  nice." 

They  had  reached  the  roadster. 
Danny  helped  her  in,  then  got  in 
himself. 

"Anywhere  special?"  he  asked. 

She  hesitated.  "Why  don't  we 
drive  around  and  get  acquainted." 

"What  could  be  more  important?" 
Danny   asked. 


;i^^.;:|,i' 
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Office  of  the  WHR  under  a  cover  of  Wyoming  snow 


Riding  the  Range 
for  God 

By  ROBERT  M.  RUTAN 


C  PRAWLING  over  sixty  thousand 
^  acres  of  prairie  southeast  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  is  one  of  the 
largest,  oldest,  and  most  famous 
Hereford  cattle  ranches  in  the  world. 
The  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch,  re- 
nowned for  its  outstanding  cattle, 
deserves  also  to  be  knov^ni  as  an  or- 
ganization whose  cowboys  literally 
ride  the  range  for  God. 

Profits  from  the  ranch's  operation 
actively   support   evangelical   Chris- 


tian work  throughout  the  world. 
Breeding  and  selling  the  gentle 
Hereford  send  missionaries  abroad 
to  teach  and  preach  Christ,  support 
colleges  and  churches,  and  extend 
the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Supervising  the  Wyoming  Here- 
ford Ranch  is  a  big  job  which  is  well 
handled  by  two  consecrated  Chris- 
tian laymen.  Bob  Lazear  and  his 
son,  George.  To  them  reUgion  is 
vitally  important   and  this   attitude 
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aflFects  everything  they  say,  think 
and  do.  Another  son,  Bob  Lazear, 
Jr.,  is  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
Colombia,  South  America.  The 
Lazears  are  active  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chey- 
enne, and  are  highly  respected  for 
their  faith.  They  neither  smoke, 
drink,  nor  swear.  Hereford  cattle 
dealers  respect  them  so  highly  that 
with  full  assurance  of  an  honest  deal 
they  often  ask  them  to  select  heifers 
from  the  ranch,  breed  them,  and 
ship  them. 

The  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch 
was  started  in  1873  on  its  present 
site  by  two  English  brothers  named 
Morgan.  Three  hundred  head  of 
Hereford  cattle  arrived  from  Here- 
fordshire, England,  in  1880  as  breed- 
ing stock  and  an  additional  five 
hundred  arrived  within  the  next  ten 
years  during  which  time  the  Morgan 
brothers  had  sold  the  ranch.  The 
new  owner  tried  hard  to  operate  the 
ranch  successfully,  but  he  failed  and 


the  ranch  was  thrown  into  a  receiver- 
ship. The  ranch  soon  recovered  and 
from  1890  to  1920  it  apparently  was 
well  managed. 

In  1920  Henry  P.  Crowell,  a  de- 
voted Presbyterian  from  Chicago 
and  an  executive  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  purchased  the  Wyoming 
Hereford  Ranch.  Crowell  felt  that 
he  owed  a  debt  to  the  West  and  de- 
cided to  repay  it  by  improving  the 
quality  of  beef  cattle.  He  was  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis  when  young, 
so  this  led  him  to  spend  several  years 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  There  he 
completely  regained  his  health.  The 
cure  was  so  permanent  that  he  lived 
to  be  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 

When  Crowell  needed  a  manager 
for  his  new  ranch,  he  offered  the  job 
to  Bob  Lazear  whom  he  knew 
through  family  friendships.  Bob 
knew  almost  nothing  about  cattle. 
He  was  actually  a  civil  engineer  and 
at  the  time  was  working  on  an  irriga- 
tion   project     at     Grand    Junction, 


Some  of  the  ranch's  heifers 


Colorado.  He  accepted  the  challenge, 
however,  and  has  never  regretted  it. 

In  1938  at  tfie  age  of  eighty-three 
Crowell  established  a  trust  founda- 
tion to  operate  the  ranch  for  the  con- 
tinual improvement  of  beef  cattle 
with  profits  designated  for  the  sup- 
port of  "evangehcal  Christian  work." 
While  the  foundation  does  not 
divulge  the  recipients  of  gifts  from 
the  trust  fund,  they  are  quite  varied 
in  nature.  The  motto  of  the  ranch, 
"The  best  today  is  not  good  enough 
for  tomorrow,"  is  reahzed  both  in 
better  beef  and  more  and  better 
Christians. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Wyoming 
Hereford  Ranch  sits  in  a  quiet  green 
valley  of  Crow  Creek  partially  hid- 
den by  tall  Cottonwood  trees.  It  looks 
like  a  little  village  with  its  twenty- 
seven  homes,  two  bunkhouses,  in- 
numerable bams  and  display  pens. 
A  population  of  one  hundred  in- 
cludes thirty -five  full-time  employees 
who  draw  an  annual  payroll  of  about 
$100,000  and  who  have  worked  for 
the  ranch  from  eight  to  thirty-five 
years.  Thirty  school  children  com- 
mute to  Cheyenne  daily  by  bus. 

The  ranch  is  a  great  show  spot. 
Crowds  of  tourists  drive  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  wander 
freely  among  the  barns  and  display 
pens.  Courteous  cowhands  proudly 
exhibit  their  prize  bulls  and  heifers 
and  patiently  answer  any  questions 
visitors  may  ask. 

A  rambling,  ranch-style  frame 
building  houses  the  ofiice.  Inside  are 
Bob  and  George  Lazear  and  several 
other  men,  always  busy,  but  always 
happy  to  talk  to  visitors  about  the 
ranch,  its  cattle,  and  its  work. 


Lining  the  walls,  and  almost  cover- 
ing them,  are  vivid  reminders  and 
mementos  of  famous  bulls  and  heifers 
of  the  ranch.  Frame  after  frame 
house  the  ribbons  won  at  cattle 
shows.  Pictures,  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white,  honor  the  Herefords  that 
have  won  fame.  On  one  wall  hangs 
the  huge  skin  of  a  bull,  WHR  Helms- 
man 3rd,  whom  Bob  refused  to  sell 
for  the  fabulous  price  of  $100,000. 
When  chided  by  friends  for  refusing 
to  sell  the  bull,  Bob  points  out  that 
the  sales  of  the  bull's  offspring 
brought  the  ranch  close  to  a  quarter 
of  a  milhon  dollars. 

Breeding,  raising,  and  selling 
Hereford  cattle  is,  of  course,  the 
ranch's  business  and  the  Lazears  are 
extremely  proud  of  their  Herefords. 
Cattle  experts  constantly  express 
amazement  that  the  close  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  Herefords  on  the  ranch 
look  so  much  ahke.  They  have  classi- 
fied them  as  the  most  uniform  type 
of  cattle  in  the  world. 

This  honor  is  not  accidental.  Con- 
tinual experimentation  by  the 
Lazears  and  a  full-time  veterinarian 
assures  progressive  improvement  of 
the  stock.  Approximately  eight 
hundred  calves  are  born  each  April 
and  May.  Every  year  lessons  are 
learned  and  the  experimentation  goes 
forward.  Sales  of  bulls  for  $53,000 
and  $61,000  each  testify  to  the  value 
the  world  places  on  WHR  (Wyo- 
ming Hereford  Ranch)  stock. 

As  valuable  as  the  Herefords  are 
and  as  fondly  as  they  are  cared  for, 
they  certainly  are  not  pampered. 
Their  only  food  is  the  native  grass 
of  the  Wyoming  prairie  and  it  is 
amazing    how    they    thrive    on    it. 
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George  Lazear  pointed  out  that  it  re- 
quires about  twenty  acres  of  the 
semi-arid  ranch  for  each  animal  to 
assure  plentiful  grass.  Hay  is  made 
available  only  when  the  ground  is 
covered  by  heavy  snowstorms.  So 
hardy  are  the  animals  that  bhzzards 
and  sub-zero  temperatures  leave 
them  unharmed. 

The  ranch  holds  an  annual  auction 
each  October.  Descriptive  booklets 
mailed  to  thousands  of  interested 
cattlemen  well  in  advance  lure  a 
tremendous  crowd  of  potential  buy- 
ers. WHR  Herefords  have  been  sold 
to  people  in  all  forty-eight  states 
and  in  such  foreign  countries  as 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Nationalist 
China.  Inferior  cattle  are  never  sold. 
The  Lazears  esteem  the  ranch's  high 
position  in  the  Hereford  world  and 
do  business  according  to  Christian 
principles.  Anything  less  would  re- 


flect adversely  on  the  ranch  and? 
would  taint  the  work  aocompKshed  in  ^ 
the  name  of  Christ.  \ 

Bob  and  George  jBrmly  believe 
that  the  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch 
and  everyone  working  on  it  are  in 
full-time  service  for  the  Lord.  Bet- 
ter beef  is  achievement  in  itself,  but 
the  Lazears  realize  that  the  better 
job  they  do,  the  more  support  will  be 
available  for  evangeHcal  Christian 
missions,  churches,  and  colleges 
throughout  the  world. 

The  trust  which  Henry  Crowell 
estabhshed  in  1938  runs  for  only 
twenty-five  years.  What  will  happen 
to  the  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch  in 
1963  is  anybody's  guess.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  plan  will  enable  the  ranch 
to  continue  selling  more  and  better 
beef  to  support  evangelical  enter- 
prises around  the  world. 


COURAGE 
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Courage — the  heart  of  a  true  champion — is  surely  where  you  find 
it.  Here  is  a  tale  of  a  paratrooper  during  World  War  II,  pinned  down 
by  artillery  fire,  a  direct  hit  killing  everybody  around  him— yet  he 
miraculously  escaped  death— although  badly  wounded.  For  hours 
he  lay  in  an  open  field  before  first  aid  men  came  swarming  over 
the  area.  But  finally  a  medic  noticed  him,  brought  him  in  and  saved 
the  life  of— Lou  Brissie! 

That's  not  all.  Lou  Brissie,  baseball  player  by  profession  and  by 
love  of  the  game,  returned  home  on  crutches.  But  this  is  a  cou- 
rageous man — and  he  was  determined  to  play  ball  again.  So,  al- 
though it  isn't  generally  known  outside  of  baseball  circles,  Lou 
Brissie  suffered  the  exquisite  agony  of  twenty-three  operations— 
to  live — to  walk  again — and  to  come  back  to  the  Major  Leagues, 
where  he  became  a  top-notch  pitcher! 

— Gene  Longtine 


ON   THE   WORLD  S 
LONELIEST    ISLE 


The  Church  That  Went  into  the 
Fishing  Business 


Bv  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


IF  WE  were  to  look  for  the  most 
remote  place  in  the  civilized 
world,  the  settlement  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  rest  of  mankind,  we 
would  go  far  out  into  the  South  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  a  Httle  dot  of  land 
two  thousand  miles  southwest  of 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  about 
the  same  distance  southeast  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

There  we  would  find  the  island  of 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  named  for  the 
Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered 
it  by  accident  in  1506  when  blown 
far  oflF  his  course.  Settled  by  hardy 
Scots  in  1817,  it  is  today  a  tiny  out- 
post of  the  British  Empire. 

Tristan  da  Cunha  Island  is  actual- 
ly the  top  of  a  submerged  volcanic 
mountain,  twenty-four  square  miles 
in  area,  with  a  population  of  about 
three  hundred  people.  The  nearest 
land  is  1,320  miles  away  and  that  is 
the  lonely  island  of  St.  Helena,  the 
place  to  which  the  British  exiled  the 
French  Emperor  Napoleon  after  his 
capture  at  Waterloo  in  1815. 


Recently,  the  island  for  the  first 
time  issued  its  own  postage  stamps. 
On  the  one-shilling  value  they  pic- 
tured the  most  important  building 
on  the  island,  their  church.  St. 
Mary's  Mission,  supported  by  the 
Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel (Church  of  England),  is  one  of 
the  most  humble  churches  ever  pic- 
tured on  a  stamp,  but  it  has  a  fasci- 
nating story. 

The  first  settler  on  Tristan  da 
Cunha  was  a  New  England  sea  cap- 
tain turned  pirate,  Jonathan  Lam- 
bert, who  in  1810  through  an 
announcement  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
proclaimed  himself  "Emperor  of 
Tristan  da  Cunha."  His  reign  was 
short-Uved.  When  the  British  fleet 
put  a  garrison  ashore  on  the  island 
in  1816  to  prevent  any  attempt  by 
the  French  to  use  the  island  as  a 
base  from  which  to  free  Napoleon, 
they  found  Emperor  Jonathan  dead 
and  only  one  of  his  four  subjects  still 
living  in  this  eerie  hideaway. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  were  happy 
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to  leave  when  the  garrison  departed 
in  1817  but  one  Scottish  corporal, 
William  Glass,  Hked  the  island.  He 
obtained  permission  to  stay  behind 
and  settle  there  with  his  wife  and 
two  children.  He  persuaded  two 
other  soldiers  to  remain  with  him. 

Later  some  sailors  who  were  ship- 
wrecked found  a  haven  on  the  island 
and  also  decided  to  remain.  By  1826 
the  population  was  seven  men,  two 
women,  and  Glass's  two  children. 
The  five  bachelors  needed  wives 
and  persuaded  a  passing  sea  captain 
to  ask  marriageable  girls  on  St. 
Helena  if  any  cared  to  embark  on 
the  seas  of  matrimony.  Five  adven- 
turous maidens  agreed  to  take  the 
chance.  The  story  is  told  that  when 
they  came  ashore  the  bachelors 
were  led  blindfolded  down  to  the 
cindery  beach  where  they  fumbled 
around  until  each  had  found  a  laugh- 
ing bride.  Corporal  Glass,  as  resident 
governor,  performed  the  marriages, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  record,  they  did 
Uve  happily  ever  after.  All  the  pres- 
ent native  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  descended  from  those  five  couples 
and  the  two  others,  so  that  there  are 
only  seven  family  names  there. 

Potatoes  became  the  major  crop 
and  sheep  were  grazed  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  which  rises  to  5,700 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  remoteness 
from  the  world,  however,  and  the  in- 
frequent visits  of  ships,  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  islanders  to  sell  the 
wool  and  buy  manufactured  articles 
from  the  mainland.  Their  standard 
of  hving,  by  our  modern  standards, 
became  very,  very  poor. 

As  early  as  1854  the  Gospel  So- 
ciety in  London  sent  out  a  mission- 
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ary  to  the  lonely  islanders.  He  found 
the  climate  very  harsh.  They  are  in 
the  "Roaring  Forties,"  as  forty  de- 
grees South  latitude  is  known,  and 
gales  howl  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
while  dense  fog  clings  to  the  moun- 
tain. Ships  have  to  stand  off  shore 
and  land  supplies  by  small  boats 
through  the  rough  surf.  Even  this  is 
possible  only  one  day  in  seven. 

The  missionary  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  Httle  colony  ought  to 
move  to  a  more  hospitable  environ- 
ment, but  the  people  were  happy  in 
Tristan  da  Cunha.  They  had  been 
born  and  raised  there,  knew  no  other 
life,  and  desperately  resisted  the  idea 
of  leaving  their  httle  isle.  Other  mis- 
sionaries came  and  went  and  finally 
in  1922  the  islanders  managed  to 
erect  a  permanent  church  out  of  the 
native  red  volcanic  stone.  The  late 
Queen  Mary,  impressed  with  the 
story  of  their  hardships  and  sacrifice, 
sent  them  an  organ. 

In  World  War  II  Tristan  da  Cunha 
came  back  to  the  world's  attention. 
As  "H.M.S.  Atlantic  Isle,"  it  pro- 
vided valuable  weather  reports  that 
enabled  international  aviation  routes 
to  be  extended  to  Africa.  For  awhile, 
it  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  battle 
against  submarines.  The  weather  ob- 
servers and  radio  operators  sent  to 
the  island  found  life  very  primitive. 
No  money  circulated  on  the  island 
as  there  were  no  banks,  no  store, 
and  nothing  to  buy.  The  value  of 
everything  was  reckoned  as  "one 
potato,"  "two  potatoes,"  and  so  on 
for  purposes  of  barter.  The  islanders 
had  no  medical  care. 

The  Gospel  Society  realized  that 
if  the  islanders  were  ever  to  enjoy 


a  decent  standard  of  life,  they  would 
have  to  find  some  industry  to  sup- 
port themselves.  The  island's  waters 
abound  in  a  very  delicious  rock 
lobster.  Outsiders  who  came  to 
Tristan  da  Cunha  agreed  it  was  a 
dish  fit  for  kings. 

If  only  the  men  of  Tristan  could 
get  modem  boats  and  lobster  traps 
with  which  to  catch  these  succulent 
members  of  the  crayfish  family  and 
some  modem  canning  equipment  to 
preserve  them  for  sale  to  world 
markets,  they  would,  at  last,  have  a 
way  of  earning  a  living.  But  how  to 
do  this?  The  people  were  so  poor 
they  hardly  had  clothes  for  their 
backs.  They  had  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  boats  and  machinery. 

St.  Mary's  Church  came  to  the 
rescue.  It  was  the  only  institution  on 
the  island  capable  of  bringing  the 
islanders  together  on  an  organized 
project.  The  London  Gospel  Society 
agreed  to  advance  some  of  its  own 
funds,  persuaded  some  bankers  to 
trust  the  islanders  with  a  loan,  and 
contracted  with  a  South  African 
canning  company  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  machinery. 

The  church  went  into  partnership 
with  the  people  in  a  fishery  coopera- 
tive of  which  the  church  itself  is  ad- 
ministrator. Now  when  the  Tristan- 
ians  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  they 
see  such  a  notice  as  this  in  the  bulle- 
tin, "The  Mothers'  Society  will  meet 
on  Thursday — unless  it  is  a  canning 
day."  When  a  day  comes  that  the 
waves  subside  and  the  lobsters  run 
in  good  numbers,  all  the  men  go 
fishing,  and  the  next  day  everybody 
on  the  island  pitches  in  on  the  can- 
ning. 


The  next  time  you  go  to  market, 
you  may  see  some  cans  of  that  rock 
lobster,  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  Tristan's  big  customers. 
They  buy  all  the  islanders  can  catch. 

Life  on  the  island  is  much  im- 
proved. They  have  a  busy  little  post 
ofiice,  a  radio  station,  a  small  hos- 
pital, a  school,  and  many  of  the 
things  of  Hfe  they  could  not  aflFord 
until  the  fish  cannery  opened.  No 
longer  is  there  talk  of  everyone  hav- 
ing to  move  from  the  little  island. 

Meanwhile,  their  Sunday  school 
claims  a  world  record  of  which  it  is 
very  proud.  Every  child  on  the  island 
is  in  Sunday  school  every  Sunday — 
100  per  cent  attendance!  The  only 
exception  is  on  an  occasional  Sunday 
after  a  ship  from  the  outside  world 
has  called.  If  somebody  aboard  that 
ship  had  measles  or  chicken  pox  or 
a  bad  cold,  then  all  the  children  on 
the  island  are  apt  to  be  sick  at  once 
and  nobody  can  come  to  Sunday 
school!  One  advantage  of  Tristan  is 
that,  except  for  such  occasional 
epidemics,  it  is  disease-free. 

The  people  of  Tristan  may  be  far 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
the  church  has  extended  its  hand  to 
them  and  has  not  only  brought  them 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  but  prac- 
tical help  that  has  enabled  them  to 
overcome  privation  and  hardship. 

A  motorist  and  his  wife  hadn't 
spoken  for  miles.  They'd  got  into  a 
quarrel,  and  neither  would  budge. 
Suddenly,  the  man  pointed  at  a  mule 
in  a  pasture  they  were  passing. 

"Relative  of  yours?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  the  wife  replied,  "by  mar- 
riage." 
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Photo — couitesj  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce 


■  L.D.S.  (Mormon)  Temple  Square  In  the  heart  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  is  visited  by 
over  a  million  tourists  every  year.  Within  this  walled  10-acre  plot  are  the  spired  Temple 
which  required  40  years  to  build;  the  oval-roofed  Tabernacle  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
8,000;  an  Assembly  Hall;  a  Museum  filled  with  pioneer  relics  and  other  interesting 
structures. 

Gnjc^6AA.aGxlU  o^  tke  Welt 


Bv  AUBREY  B.  HAINES 


1A7HEN,  on  July  24,  1847, 
^  ^  Brigham  Young  led  his  band  of 
Mormon  followers  into  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  it  was  a  veritable  desert.  By 
the  time  this  remarkable  man  died 
thirty  years  later,  however,  Utah 
was  a  prosperous  territory,  and  the 
Mormon  religion  was  firmly  grounded 
there.  Stop  by  Salt  Lake  City  today, 
and  you  will  find  it  the  center  of  a 
number    of    intriguing    sights.    You 
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will   find   interesting   things   to    do. 

The  city  is  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected from  the  elements.  Down 
through  the  mountain  canyons  pours 
pure,  rarefied  air.  This,  combined 
with  the  breezes  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  invigorates  the  atmosphere  to 
make  Salt  Lake  Valley  a  place  that 
you  cannot  find  anywhere  else  in 
America. 

What  you  see  in  the  city  will  de- 


pend  upon  how  long  a  time  you  have 
to  stay.  If  you  have  just  a  few  hours 
while  changing  trains,  you  will  find 
two  places  of  interest  within  walking 
distance  of  the  railroad  stations.  In 
the  north  end  of  the  city  you  will 
find  Temple  Square.  A  ten-acre  city 
block,  it  is  enclosed  by  a  fifteen-foot 
wall  and  forms  a  small  park  at  the 
crest  of  a  hill.  Here  you  will  find  the 
historic  Tabernacle  and  Temple  as 
well  as  other  places  of  interest.  Stroll- 
ing down  gravel  walks,  you  soon 
reach  the  strange  low  dome  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  dome  looks  Hke  the 
half  of  an  egg  shell  cut  lengthwise 
and  set  down  on  the  ground.  Through 
the  Tabernacles  low  doors — heavy 
with  ancient  oak  beams — you  pass 


and   find   seats   upon   hard   wooden 
benches. 

The  Tabernacle  is  a  mammoth 
oval  sanctuary  seating  eight  thou- 
sand persons  quite  comfortably.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  150 
feet  wide,  it  is  eighty  feet  high.  Its 
massive  roof  is  supported  only  by  the 
great  wooden  arches  which  span 
the  width  of  the  building.  This  is  of 
special  interest,  because  it  was  built 
at  a  time  and  under  conditions  that 
prevented  the  use  of  steel  girders 
and  tie  rods.  So  perfect  are  the 
acoustics  of  the  Tabernacle  that  if  a 
pin  is  dropped  near  the  pulpit,  you 
can  hear  it  distinctly  in  the  opposite 
end  of  the  sanctuary — more  than 
two  hundred  feet  awav! 


Photo— courtesy  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Cov-^mPYo.^ 
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■  GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  one  of  the  world's  wonders,  is  15  miles  west  of  the  city  by 
automobile  or  rail.  On  the  shores  are  three  popular  beach  resorts,  Saltair,  Sunset  and 
Black  Rock  beaches.  Bathing  in  this  briny  water  is  an  amazing  aquatic  experience.  You 
float  like  a  cork,  without  effort,  so  buoyant  is  the  water.  It  contains  approximately  27 
per  cent  soft,  ond  except  for  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  the  saltiest  body  of  water  on  earth. 
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No  less  famous  than  the  Taber- 
nacle itself  is  its  gigantic  organ, 
which  has  been  renovated  and  en- 
larged several  times.  In  1948-1949 
it  was  rebuilt  and  now  comprises 
eight  sections,  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand pipes,  158  stops,  and  five 
manuals.  On  weekdays  at  noon  you 
may  hear  a  free  recital  given  on  the 
instrument. 

Construction  of  the  Temple, 
which  you  may  not  enter  unless  you 
are  a  faithful  Mormon,  was  begun  in 
1853  and  took  years  to  finish!  There 
are  six  towers — three  on  the  east 
and  three  on  the  west  end.  Sur- 
mounting the  towers,  except  for  the 
eastern  main  tower,  are  lights  con- 
nected with  an  independent  electric 
light  plant.  At  night  these  towers 
are  illuminated,  and  you  will  find 
the  eflFect  magnificent  to  behold. 
Surmounting  the  main  tower  on  the 
east  end  is  a  statue  of  the  angel 
Moroni,  gilded  over  with  pure  gold 
leaf.  (According  to  Mormon  belief 
the  angel  Moroni  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  the  location  of  the  plates  from 
which  The  Book  of  Mormon  was 
translated.)  At  night  the  figure  of 
the  angel  is  so  illuminated  that  it 
stands  out  in  the  darkness  with  an 
effect  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

Time  may  permit  you  to  go  over 
to  the  end  of  North  State  Street, 
where  you  will  find  the  magnificent 
Utah  Capitol,  built  along  the  lines 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Grass 
carpeted  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs  are  the  forty-acre  grounds 
which  crown  Capitol  Hill.  Inside  the 
Capitol  building  is  an  art  collection 
containing  one  of  Rockwell  Kent's 
finest  works.   Some  years  ago  Kent 
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Photo — courtesy  Salt  Lake 
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■  ALT  A,  UTAH  is  located  in  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest,  at  the  head  of  Little  Cot- 
tonwood Canyon,  29  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  with  perfect  skiing  conditions  from 
mid-November  until  May. 


had  been  booked  to  lecture  in  the 
city  on  the  last  day  of  November. 
But  unfortunately  he  came  to  town 
twenty-four  hours  too  late.  For- 
getting the  nursery  rhyme,  he  arrived 
on  what  he  believed  to  be  November 
31.  In  penance  he  donated  his  paint- 
ing, Dennis,  to  the  State. 

By  now  it  may  be  time  for  your 
train  to  arrive,  and  you  will  want 
to  hurry  back  to  the  railroad  station. 
If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  stay 
longer,  however,  you  will  discover 
that  not  all  of  Salt  Lake  City's  charm 
is  to  be  found  within  the  city  limits. 
You  will  want  to  travel  fifteen  miles 
west  of  town  to  see  a  strange  inland 
sea  which  has  no  outlet.  So  briny 
that  only  a  small  salt-water  shrimp 
can  Hve  in  it,  it  is  known  as  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Years  ago  the  lake 
covered  the  present  site  of  the  city, 
but  it  is  now  receding.  In  recent 
years  it  has  at  times  even  evaporated 


away  from  the  famous  old  beach  re- 
sort of  Saltair,  leaving  it  sitting  high 
and  dry. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  water  will 
amaze  you.  As  you  probably  already 
know,  the  difficulty  in  swimming 
here  it  not  in  keeping  the  body  up 
but  the  feet  down  and  the  stinging 
water  out  of  the  eyes.  In  either 
shallow  or  deep  water  you  float  Hke 
a  cork. 

By  day  the  lake  is  impressive, 
chiefly  because  of  its  size.  Far  across 
its  surface  the  dull  gray-green  of  the 
water  fades  imperceptibly  into  the 
horizon.  Here  and  there  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  are  caught  on  the 
sails  of  occasional  small  boats.  You 
will  see  gull's  flying  overhead.  At 
sunset  you  will  thrill  to  the  brilliant 
reflections  that  span  the  surface  of 
the  water. 


Photo — courtesy 


■  This  is  the  world-famous  UTAH  COPPER 
DIVISION  MINE  OF  KENNECOTT  COP- 
PER CORPORATION  AT  BINGHAM,  UTAH. 
The  operating  area  covers  933  acres,  and  the 
mine  consists  of  a  series  of  levels  and  con- 
necting switchbacks.  The  overall  distance 
from  the  bottom  level  to  the  top  level  on 
the  west  side  is  2,060  feet. 


Out  on  the  edge  of  Salt  Lake  City 
you  will  find  the  Royal  Crystal  Salt 
Company.  It  makes  salt  commercial- 
ly by  pumping  the  lake  water — 
seven  times  saltier  than  that  of  the 
ocean — out  onto  the  flats  near  the 
lake.  The  sun  pulls  the  water  up 
into  the  dry  summer  air  and  leaves 
brilliant  white  fields  of  salt. 

An  hour's  drive  southwest  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  largest  surface 
copper  mine  in  North  America.  Up 
Bingham  Canyon  you  find  the  Utah 
Copper  Division  of  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation,  a  fabulous  open 
mine. 

Salt  Lake  County  is  the  world's 
largest  nonferrous  smelting  center. 
The  Bingham  mine  alone  produces 
thirty  per  cent  of  America's  supply 
of  copper  and  ten  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply.  It  is  said  to  make 
enough  oflF  the  gold  and  silver  it 
finds  in  its  ore  to  pay  for  its  entire 
operation! 

When  it  snows  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
you  may  be  thrilled  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  long  season  of  winter 
sports  is  in  prospect.  With  four  feet 
of  perfect  snow  powder  in  the  winter 
resorts,  you  will  find  the  snow  deep 
enough  for  safety  and  so  light  and 
fluffy  that  you  can  make  turns  with 
great  ease.  Skiing  usually  starts  as 
early  as  October  and  lasts  until  June 
1.  Thus  Salt  Lake  City  is  one  of  the 
few  communities  in  the  nation  that 
can  boast  a  seven-month  skiing  sea- 
son only  thirty  miles  from  Main 
Street! 

You  will  come  to  treasure  Salt 
Lake  as  an  ideal  place  to  stop  over 
and  see  something  different  from  the 
attractions  most  cities  have  to  offer. 
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T^HE  GERMAN  heavy  artillery 
-*-  concentrations  continued  to 
pound  the  trees  and  fields  in  and 
around  our  battalion  assembly  area 
near  Lison  Gare,  France. 

We  were  north  of  St.  Lo  and  just 
south  of  Utah  Beach  and  tiny  St. 
Laurents-sur-Mer. 

Back  north,  the  few  miles  to  the 
beaches,  the  clouds  were  stitched 
with  red  tracers.  Now  and  then  a 
flare  appeared  and  drifted  endlessly. 

It  was  11:30  p.m.,  July  6,  1944. 

Tomorow  morning  before  dawn 
our  infantry  regiment  would  make 
its  first  full-scale  attack. 

The  company  commanders  and 
the  battalion  staff  had  just  left  the 
big  covered  dugout  where,  by  the 
light  of  a  sputtering  lantern,  our 
battahon  commander  gave  us  the 
final  details  of  the  jump  off. 

We  had  been  in  the  line  and  un- 
der fire  since  June  14,  and  we  had 
suffered  casualties.  Our  patrols  had 
been  ambushed;  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  had  taken  their  toU.  So  had  ex- 
cellent German  riflemen  from  across 
the  river. 

But  this  was  our  first  attack.  Our 
battalion  had  been  spread  thin, 
holding  four  miles  of  river  line,  and 
just  a  few  days  before  we  had  been 
pulled  back  to  prepare  for  this  fight. 
Another  unit  had  relieved  us. 

In  those  days  on  the  line  we  had 
learned  to  gauge  artillery.  Oiu*  re- 
flexes already  told  us  when  to  hit  the 
dirt  to  take  cover,  and  when  to 
ignore  the  shells.  But  the  stalemated 
war  was  not  American  style  war  in 
1944,  and  we  were  going  to  take  the 
offensive  if  we  could. 

We  were  going  into  the  lines  of  a 
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A 
Reading 

in  a 
Foxhole 

By  WILLIAM  P.  BUTTLER 


It's  a  good  Book  to  turn  to 

in  time  of  war  ,  .  ,  or  anytime 


waiting,  alert  enemy.  We  were  tense 
and  jumpy,  and  the  artillery  and 
mortar  fire  we  had  grown  accustomed 
to  made  us  touchy  now. 

After  all,  crossing  the  wide  Vire 
River  a  half  mile  to  the  west,  under 
direct  enemy  fire,  then  heading  south 
through  the  interminable  hedgerows 
as  the  spearhead  of  a  corps  drive, 
was  a  sobering  undertaking  for  green 
troops. 

And  to  make  things  more  dismal, 
a  steady  summer  rain  began  pelting 
down. 

The  oflBcers  returned  to  their  sec- 
tions and  companies,  to  alert  the 
men  and  to  make  final  preparations. 
Then  we  started  to  get  what  rest  we 
could.  That  wasn't  easy.  Cramped 
foxholes  and  slit  trenches  didn't  help. 
But  we  were  accustomed  to  them.  It 
was  our  thoughts  that  would  hold 
back  rest. 

My  hole  was  long,  narrow  and 
shallow,  just  big  enough  for  one  in 
a  prone  position.  Except  for  a  few 
feet,  it  was  completely  covered  over 
with  planks  and  several  inches  of 
dirt  as  protection  from  deflected 
fragments  should  the  incoming  shells 
hit  trees. 

I  wriggled  in,  lay  on  my  back  on 
an  army  blanket,  and  thought.  Rain 
seeped  through  the  dirt  and  wood 
covering,  dripping  mud  on  my  face, 
into  my  helment  still  on  my  head, 
and  into  my  hair.  My  GI  blanket 
would  be  a  mess  by  morning. 

I  thought  of  all  the  training  and 
planning  that  had  brought  us  to  this 
point.  What  would  happen  in  the 
morning?  This  was  only  the  first 
fight.  Berlin  was  ages  away,  and  we 
wouldn't  all  reach  it. 


"Lieutenant,"  a  voice  broke  into 
my    thoughts.    It    was    one    of    the 
sergeants  kneeling  by  the  hole. 
"Yes,  sergeant." 

"Uh — "  he  fumbled  for  words. 
Then  bluntly,  "I'm  scared!" 

I  was  taken  off  guard.  Most  every- 
one was  scared  around  here,  includ- 
ing the  Germans,  I'd  guess.  Many  of 
us  joked  about  the  fear — an  effective 
safety  valve — but  we  were  scared. 
My  laugh  was  short,  nervous,  but 
friendly,  I  hoped.  "So  am  I.  So  is 
the  Colonel,"  I  added  quickly. 

He  was  so  silent  outside  that  I 
hurried  on.  "It's  normal.  Controlled 
fear  makes  a  better  soldier  of  you. 
I'm  sure  that  even  those  men  who  act 
brave  and  have  that  *let-me-at-em' 
attitude  are  really  frightened  down 
inside.  Maybe  that's  why  they  are  so 
tough  on  tiie  surface." 

Somehow  I  knew  that  scholarly 
discussion  was  wasted.  The  sergeant 
wanted  something  else,  not  a  lecture 
on  psychology,  or  whatever  it  was. 
More  silence  greeted  me. 
"But  you  and  the  Colonel  don't 
show  how  scared  you  are,"  the 
sergeant  finally  said. 

What  else  could  I  say?  I  wasn't 
lying.  I  didn't  honestly  know  anyone 
in  the  battalion  who  wasn't  fright- 
ened. 

I  wished  suddenly  that  the  chap- 
lain was  handy. 

"If  this  hole  was  bigger,"  I  said— - 
just  to  be  saying  something,  "I'd  in- 
vite you  in." 

"Oh,  that's  okay.  Lieutenant." 

Again  a  silence  as  we  hstened  to 

the  shrill  sound  of  shells  screaming 

our    way    and    their    characteristic 

"carrump"  as  they  exploded;  of  the 
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hollow  thuds  in  our  own  guns  as 
they  belched  projectiles  to  the  west- 
em  banks  of  the  Vire. 

I  half  wished  the  sergeant  would 
go  to  his  foxhole.  I  was  uncomfort- 
able, and  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  asked  after  an 
eternity  of  silence,  "do  you  read  the 
Bible?" 

"Why,  yes,  sure." 

"Is  that  what  makes  you  con- 
fident?" 

I'd  never  really  thought  about 
whether  the  Bible  made  me  con- 
fident. "Yes,  I  guess  that's  part  of  it, 
sarge,"  I  answered  after  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  read?  I  mean,  any 
particular  part?"  He  was  eager,  al- 
most desperate. 

Well,  I  thought,  I  read  many 
parts.  What  should  I  tell  him?  I 
couldn't  call  the  chaplain.  He  was  at 
the  battalion  aid  station  with  the 
rifleman  wounded  by  a  morter  shell 
awhile  ago. 

And  besides,  this  was  my  job.  For 
some  reason  the  sergeant  thought  I 
could  tell  him  what  he  wanted  to 
hear.  Maybe  for  this  time  the  sol- 
dier-to-soldier approach  was  best. 

"Remember  that  story  we  heard 
about  on  the  ship  coming  overseas?" 
I  asked.  "You  know,  about  the  com- 
pany of  Scottish  soldiers  in  World 
War  I?" 

"I  think  so.  You  mean  the  com- 
pany that  read  the  Bible  together 
every  morning?" 

"That's  it." 

He  was  thoughtful.  "They  never 
had  a  casualty.  What  do  you  suppose 
was  the  reason?  Faith?" 

I  Ustened  to  the  booming  guns, 
the  sudden  short  burping  sounds  of 
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the  German  Schmeissers;  the  drip, 
drip  of  water  on  my  helmet. 

"Sir,  do  you  believe  that  story?" 
the  soldier  asked  suddenly. 

I  had  thought  of  that  a  few  times. 
"I  think  so.  Of  course  it  doesn't  al- 
ways follow.  Sometimes  the  best 
Bible  readers  go  to  their  death.  But 
perhaps   they're  better  prepared." 

"What  was  it  they  read?"  he  asked. 

"Their  captain  read  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm.  Isn't  that  what  the  chap- 
lain on  the  troopship  told  us?" 

Again  there  was  a  pause. 

"Lieutenant,  do  you  have  a  flash- 
light in  that  foxhole?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  you  read  your  New  Testa- 
ment to  me?  I'll  cover  any  light  that 
leaks  out.  Please  read  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm,"  he  said  eagerly. 

He  wasn't  aware  that  the  Book  of 
Psalms  wasn't  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  it  was  fortunate  that  my 
copy  did  have  selected  Psalms 
printed  in  a  special  section  in  the 
back.  Psalm  91  was  there.  I  had  read 
it  often  these  past  months. 

His  request  seemed  strange,  of 
course.  But  only  because  it  had  never 
happened  before,  I  guess.  Somehow, 
I  had  never  expected  to  read  the 
Bible  to  my  men — not  that  it  was 
wrong.  It  just  wasn't  a  request  an 
infantry  lieutenant  received  often.  I 
had  written  to  wives  and  mothers, 
helped  members  of  my  platoon  get 
emergency  furloughs  when  they  were 
about  to  become  fathers,  checked  to 
see  that  their  shoes  were  the  right 
fit,  and  talked  them  through  obstacle 
courses. 

But  no  one  had  ever  asked  me  to 
read  the  Bible  before. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  told  myself 
as  I  dug  the  small  New  Testament 
from  my  O.D.  shirt  pocket,  leader- 
ship covered  that  too,  if  the  men 
needed  it. 

So  I  read  Psalm  91,  the  chapter 
we  had  heard  about  on  the  troopship 
last  February. 

The  sergeant  listened  quietly  out- 
side my  hole  as  I  began  to  read.  I 
heard  his  feet  squish  in  the  now 
mucky  Norman  soil  as  he  shifted  his 
position,  probably  to  hear  better 
over  the  sounds  of  war.  I  raised  my 
voice. 

It  would  have  been  an  unusual 
picture  had  anyone  else  noticed.  A 
sergeant  squatting  by  a  covered  fox- 
hole, listening  intently. 

He  asked  me  to  repeat  verses  2, 
5,  6,  7  and  11,  probably  because 
they  could  fit  so  well  into  what  he 
needed  to  hear: 

"I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my 
refuge  and  my  fortress:  my  God;  in 
him  will  I  trust." 


"Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow 
that  flieth  by  day; 

*'Nor  for  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness;  nor  for  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

"For  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
all  thy  ways." 

Then  I  finished  reading.  I  listened 
to  the  rain,  the  grinding  roar  of  a 
jeep  in  the  mud — and  I  listened 
spellbound,  as  infantrymen  do,  to 
decide  where  a  shell  will  hit. 

"I  feel  better,"  the  sergeant  said  at 
last.  "Maybe  I  won't  be  so  scared 
now." 

He  went  all  the  way  to  the  end  of 
the  war  with  us.  He  never  men- 
tioned his  fright  again.  With  the 
normal  fear  that  any  soldier  has,  he 
was  in  good  company.  But  it  never 
prevented  him  from  doing  his  job. 

And  I  suppose  he  often  read  the 
New  Testament  that  came  by  mail 
from   his   girl   friend   in   Tennessee. 


TREND  TOWARD  BROTHERHOOD 

Cicero  warned  his  hearers  not  to  obtain  slaves  from  the  Britons: 
"They're  so  stupid  and  dull."  A  Moor  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury: "These  Germans  are  tall  of  stature  and  light  of  skin,  but  I 
have  heard  it  rumored  that  they  do  not  take  baths."  When  the 
Ohio  territory  applied  for  statehood,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
said,  "They  are  so  rude  and  unlettered  they  will  never  make  good 
citizens."  But  the  British  developed  empire;  the  Germans  have 
been  outstanding  in  science,  philosophy,  music,  art;  Ohio  has  given 
the  country  seven  presidents.  Who  are  we  to  draw  sharp  lines  be- 
tween groups,  to  shut  ourselves  out  from  fuller  fellowship  when 
the  world's  new  trend  must  now  be  toward  brotherhood? 

— International  Journal  of  Religious  Education 
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Brad  had  just  about  decided  he  was  dating  Katrina  for 
the  last  time,  but  he  hoped  ... 


The  Last 
Girl  Friend 


By  DON  H.  ELLIS 


TTERE  I  go  again,  thought  Brad. 
-■■-■-  He  suddenly  felt  he  wanted  to 
talk  on  and  on.  Ordinarily  he  was 
pretty  much  of  an  introvert,  but  he 
opened  up  when  he  was  with  Katrina 
and  he  talked  too  much.  Her  in- 
quiring eyes  seemed  to  bring  forth 
words  he'd  never  known  he  knew, 
describing  forgotten  episodes  of  the 
past. 

As  the  two  of  them  sat  in  the  little 
sidewalk  cafe  drinking  milk.  Brad 
glanced  beyond  Katrina's  black, 
bobbed  hair  at  a  glass-topped  canal 
boat,  filled  with  tourists,  chugging 
away  from  the  pier.  Spontaneously 
Brad  said,  "I  used  to  milk  the  cow 
when  I  stayed  with  my  folks  in 
Kansas.  Did  you  ever  milk  a  cow?" 

Her  black,  bobbed  hair  swung  in 
the  negative,  and  Katrina  half-sung 
a  sweet,  "Nay." 

Before  he'd  come  to  Amsterdam, 
he'd  thought  all  Dutch  girls  were  fair 
blondes.  Maybe  most  were,  but  not 
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Katrina.  She  was  different  from  most 
Dutch  girls.  In  fact,  Katrir^a  was  dif- 
ferent from  most  girls. 

He  was  aware  that  her  melodious 
"nay"  was  her  only  response  to  his 
not  too  interesting  comment.  He 
knew  it  was  time  he  changed  the 
subject,  but  seeing  two  glasses  of 
milk  on  the  table,  he  couldn't  check 
himself.  "You  mean  with  all  the  cows 
in  Holland,  you  never  milked  a 
cow?" 

"Nay.  You  forget,"  Katrina  re- 
minded him,  "that  all  my  twenty 
years  were  spent  in  the  city." 

Why,  he  asked  himself,  did  he 
have  to  blurt  out  every  foolish  thing 
that  entered  his  head?  Why  did  he 
have  to  tell  Katrina  everything  about 
himself?  Why  couldn't  he  assume 
that  silent,  mysterious  air  that  so 
many  other  fellows  used  to  attract 
girls? 

"I  never  would  have  guessed  that 
you  used  to  milk  a  cow,"  he  heard 


her  saying.  "I  mean  you  don't  look 
the  type." 

Still  reprimanding  himself  for 
divulging  one  of  his  most  intimate 
secrets,  Brad  took  a  swallow  of  milk 
and  watched  the  people  passing  on 
the  sidewalk.  Cow  milking  was  not  a 
very  exalted  background  for  a  uni- 
versity music  major.  He  realized  that. 
This  was  not  a  subject  to  discuss 
with  your  best  girl — your  only  girl 
rather,  especially  when  her  father 
was  your  head  professor.  He  was 
pretty  sure  that  few  male  ex-milkers 
went  around  telling  their  girl  friends 
they  used  to  milk  cows. 

Katrina  didn't  say  anything.  She 
was  drinking  her  milk,  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking.  Her  silence  bothered 
him. 

How,  Brad  wailed  to  himself,  did 
I  ever  get  started  on  the  subject? 
Why  did  he  have  to  say  every  foolish 
thing  that  entered  his  head?  He  had 
an  idea  he  was  the  only  man  that 
ever  lived  who  had  talked  with  his 
girl  on  the  subject  of  milking  a  cow. 
But  when  he  was  with  Katrina  he 
couldn't  be  responsible  for  the  things 
he  did.  Actually,  Katrina  made  him 
lose  his  head. 

He  glanced  out  into  Damrak  at  a 
passing  blue  tram,  surrounded  by 
tiny  cars  and  many  bicycles  with 
tingling  bells.  Better  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Kansas  and  milked  the  cow,  he 
told  himself.  At  least,  he  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  what  he  said  to 
a  cow. 

He  looked  back  across  the  table  at 
Katrina  and  saw  her  smiling.  "You 
like  to  talk  about  the  time  you  lived 
in  Kansas,  don't  you?"  she  said. 

"I  just  like  to  talk  when  I'm  with 


you,"  Brad  said.  "Normally  I'm 
pretty  quiet,  though." 

Normally  I  don't  talk  about  milk- 
ing a  cow,  he  thought,  finishing  his 
glass  of  milk.  The  fact  was,  he 
couldn't  remember  having  ever  con- 
fided his  secret  to  any  girl  before 
Katrina.  At  the  rate  he  was  going, 
there  would  be  more  girls  to  confide 
in  after  Katrina.  He'd  hoped  it 
would  be  diflFerent. 

"Let's  walk  down  Nieuwendijk," 
he  said,  feeling  for  his  billfold. 

Maybe,  if  he  could  get  out  of  this 
sidewalk  cafe,  he  thought,  away 
from  any  glass  of  milk  that  might 
pop  in  sight,  he  could  forget  the  cow 
milking  subject. 

He  left  two  guilders  on  the  table, 
took  Katrina's  hand,  and  they  started 
down  Damrak.  They  turned  right  at 
the  first  alley  and  walked  westward 
one  short  block  to  Nieuwendijk. 

Walking  along  the  narrow, 
crowded  street  with  Katrina,  he  had 
just  about  forgotten  about  cow  milk- 
ing. But  then  he  glanced  in  a  shop 
window  and  saw  large  bottles  of 
milk  neatly  arranged  in  a  triangular 
fashion,  great  quantities  of  butter  and 
giant  cakes  of  cheese.  How,  in  the 
land  of  dairy  products,  he  wondered,, 
could  he  forget  the  subject? 

It  was  too  late  now.  As  sure  as  a 
Dutch  cobbler  made  wooden  shoes, 
he  had  already  told  Katrina  too 
much  about  himself.  How  could  a 
girl  be  interested  in  a  fellow  who 
used  to  milk  a  cow,  especially  a  girl 
Uke  Katrina,  one  who'd  lived  in  the 
city  all  her  life,  and  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  music  professor? 

Behind  them  a  bell  tingled,  and 
they  stepped  off  the  street  onto  the 
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sidewalk  to  let  a  huge  tricyele,  carry- 
ing milk,  pass.  Brad  held  Katrina's 
hand,  thinking  how  silly  he  must 
have  looked  to  her  when  he'd  told 
her  he  used  to  milk  a  cow.  He  could 
imagine  just  what  she  thought  about 
liim.  If  only  he'd  had  the  sense  not 
to  mention  it,  she  never  would  have 
guessed.  She  never  would  have 
known  that  his  fingers,  now  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  cello,  had  once  drawn 
milk  to  the  pail. 

"There  were  no  girls  in  our  family. 
That's  way  I  had  to  do  the  milking," 
he  found  himself  explaining,  before 
he  could  stop  himself. 

He  was  startled  to  hear  her  laugh 
outright.  He  felt  his  face  change 
color.  But  he  didn't  blame  her  for 
laughing.  The  more  he  talked,  the 
worse  he  sounded.  He  would  never 
learn,  he  thought,  stepping  oflF  the 
sidewalk  back  onto  the  street  with 
her. 

Somehow  he  was  surprised  when 
he  looked  down  and  saw  her  soft 
hand  still  in  his.  He  gripped  her  hand 
tighter.  This  would  be  his  last  time 
with  Katrina,  he  thought  ruefully.  No 
sensible  girl  would  continue  to  tole- 
rate his  childish  jabbering  about 
milking  a  cow.  What's  the  use?  he 
told  himself.  It  had  to  happen 
sooner  or  later.  I  could  never  learn 


to  be  reserved,  not  with  my  Katrina. 

He  looked  down  at  her  pretty  face. 
He  was  half-conscious  of  a  hea\y 
truck's  straining  motor  behind  them. 
He  had  an  impulse  to  kiss  her,  but 
he  held  himself.  He  was  aware  of  the 
roaring  motor  again.  He  glanced 
back  and  saw  a  front  wheel  creeping 
onto  the  sidewalk,  as  the  driver 
squeezed  the  truck  past  a  parked 
car.  He  looked  wistfully  at  Katrina, 
pushing  her  to  the  opposite  side- 
walk. I'm  going  to  miss  you,  he 
thought,  stepping  onto  the  curb  with 
her  .  .  .  He  watched  the  truck 
creeping  by  .  .  .  "I'm  in  love  with 
you,  Katrina,"  he  said. 

He  was  astonished  to  feel  her  hand 
squeezing  his.  He  looked  at  her,  and 
she  was  smiling  up  at  him.  "You 
know  why  I  love  you.  Brad?" 

"No."  Brad  said,  startled. 

"You're  so  honest.  You  don't  try  to 
hide  anything  from  me.  I  Uke  to  hear 
you  talk  about  when  you  stayed  in 
Kansas  .  .  .  and  milked  the  cow."  She 
stopped  and  laughed  while  Brad 
held  his  breath.  "I  have  a  confession 
to  make,"  she  went  on.  "You  said 
you  had  no  sisters  and  that's  why 
you  milked  the  cow.  I  have  no 
brothers,  and  I  have  to  look  after  all 
the  electrical  appliances  at  home. 
Music  professors  are  so  impractical." 


WUai'6.  a  Heal  Jtame? 
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A  real  home  is  a  gymnasium  because  it  has  a  program  to  give 
a  child  a  healthy  body;  it  is  a  lighthouse  because  it  reveals  breakers 
ahead,  and  shows  a  clear  way  past  them;  it  is  a  playground  pro- 
viding for  innocent  games  and  sports;  it  is  a  workshop  where  the 
child  is  taught  to  do  things;  it  is  a  forum  where  honest  and  open 
discussions  of  life's  great  problems  are  helpfully  conducted.  .  .  . 

— ^Edward  Earl  Puriton, 
Efficient  Living 


A  GI  dream  come  true 


■   An  exterior  shot  of  the  Hoffman  House. 

IV /TOST  GI's  have  a  dream,  a  dream 
■^^^  of  something  they  promise 
themselves  they'll  do  someday.  How 
many  really  accomplish  those  dreams 
.  .  .  not  many,  we'd  wager,  but  for 
the  Hoffman  brothers  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  their  GI  dream  turned 
into  a  most  unique  and  successful 
business  venture.  And  even  more  im- 
portant .  .  .  it's  a  dream  that  could 
be  shared  seven  ways. 

Just  imagine  being  seated  by  a 
clear,  flowing  trout  stream,  trying  to 
net  a  large,  speckled  trout  for  the 
evening  meal  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bearskins  and  colorful  sprays  of 
autumn  maple  leaves  ...  or  perhaps, 
just  ambling  a  few  yards  past  the 
Bowery  Jailhouse  to  get  one  of 
Brodie's  Bowery  Burgers. 

"Ah-h-h-h-h,"  you  sigh,  "sounds 
good.  Tell  me  more." 

Well,  then,  for  a  change  of  pace, 
how  about  dining  in  soft  candlelight 


THE  HOUSE 

THAT 
SEVEN  BUILT 


By 
MARTY  JONES 


elegance,  sparkling  crystal,  shining 
sterUng,  muted  voices,  and  soft 
voices,  or  dining  in  a  Gay  Nineties 
atmosphere  of  checkered  table 
cloths,  wagon  wheels,  and  lanterns. 

Sounds  fascinating,  but  impossible. 
Not  so!  All  this  and  more  is  part  of 
the  Hoffman  brothers'  clever  dream- 
come-true  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  nine  Hoffman  brothers  vowed 
that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
they  were  coming  back  to  Madison 
actually  to  create  this  idea.  By  1945 
three  of  the  boys:  Cy,  Cas,  and  Fran 
had  been  discharged  and  the  dream 
was  begun.  One  by  one  the  Hoffman 
brothers  returned  from  various 
branches  of  the  military  service,  all, 
that  is,  except  Bud,  an  Air  Force 
captain  who  didn't  make  it  back 
after  his  forty-ninth  mission.  In 
1952,  the  Hoffman's  lost  their 
youngest  brother,  Tom. 

But  seven  of  them:  Chuck,  Cas, 
Walt,  Fran,  Bob,  Cy,  and  Jerry 
stayed  to  see  the  dream  completed. 
And    each,    using    his    own    talent, 
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A  picture  of  the  trout  stream. 


produced  a  restaurant  which  is 
among  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
Midwest. 

The  pride  of  the  Hoffman  brothers 
is  the  Paul  Bunyan  room  which 
boasts  the  largest  indoor  trout  stream 
in  the  Midwest.  This  stream  was 
built  by  one  of  the  brothers  and  is 
made  of  flag  and  fieldstone.  This 
enchanting  stream  holds  fresh  brook, 
rainbow,  and  speckled  trout  for  the 
visitor  who  may  care  to  try  his  own 
luck  at  netting  his  dinner. 

"We  bring  sixty-five  trout  in  every 
three  weeks,"  commented  Chuck 
Hoffman,  the  pleasant,  soft-spoken 
host  of  Hoffman  House.  "We  cook 
about  twenty  a  week,  and  it  may  look 
easy  to  net  them,  but  it  takes  some 
maneuvering.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  our  patrons  ask  me  to  do  the 
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netting,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

Another  of  the  brothers,  Cas,  had 
the  answer  to  the  query  about  the 
relative  bother  of  the  fish. 

"They're  really  no  trouble  except 
at  night  when  we  have  to  put  a  net 
over  the  stream  to  keep  the  fish  from 
jumping  out.  One  night  when  we 
didn't  use  the  net  we  lost  over  thirtv 
fish." 

"It's  funny,"  mused  Chuck  Hoff- 
man, pointing  to  the  coins  in  the 
stream.  "We  didn't  intend  this  to  be 
a  wishing  pond,  but  people,  for  some 
reason,  like  to  make  a  wish  and  toss 
in  coins.  So,  we  give  all  the  money  to 
our  favorite  charities." 

Above  the  trout  stream  is  a  natural- 
looking  stone  embankment  giving 
the  illusion  of  depth  and  height  to 
the   water,    and   covering   the   back 


wall  of  this  room  are  "Papa," 
"Mama,"  and  "Baby"  genuine  bear 
skins,  given  to  the  brothers  by  a 
friend.  The  sprays  of  leaves,  the  cool 
green  of  the  walls,  and  the  hanging 
brass  lamps  and  knotty  pine  trimming 
all  give  a  quiet,  woodsy  atmosphere. 

"When  we  started  this  restaurnat," 
said  Chuck  HoflFman,  again  "we 
could  seat  only  forty-eight  people; 
now  we  seat  between  three  and  four 
hundred,  and,  by  the  way,  we  serve 
more  children  than  any  restaurant  in 
Madison." 

"In  case  you're  interested,  our 
food  specialty  is  our  one-inch  thick 
Prime  Rib  of  beef.  Then,  of  course 
we  feature  duck  dinners  and  our 
fresh  trout." 

However,    for    a    restaurant    that 


originally  held  only  forty-eight  peo- 
ple, it  now  has  four  main  dining 
rooms,  business  offices,  a  buying 
suite,  hostess  salon,  and  dressing 
rooms  for  personnel.  The  Hoffman's 
also  hold  special  classes  for  their  per- 
sonnel to  insure  the  customer  the 
ultimate  in  service  and  courtesy.  The 
restaurant  has  an  ideal  location  since 
it  is  but  a  few  blocks  from  Lake 
Monona,  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
Madison  resort  area,  making  it  a 
natural  haven  not  only  for  townspeo- 
ple, but  also  for  tourists,  visitors,  and 
businessmen. 

A  successful  dream  ...  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  And  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  this  as  the  brothers  will 
tell  you,  "There's  always  a  Hoffman 
at  the  Hoffman  House." 


A  picture  of  the  chef  at  a  buffet  table. 
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Did  you  realize  how  much  of  our  vocabulary 
comes  right  out  of  the  Bible? 


Why,  That's  from  the  Bible! 


By  RAYMOND  M.  VEH 


IVr  EVER  have  allusions  and  refer- 
-^^  ences  to  the  Bible  by  writers 
been  more  frequent  than  they  are 
today.  They  swarm  around  us  aston- 
ishingly. One  can  see  them  not  only 
in  our  serious  Hterature  but  even  in 
newspaper  columns  and  headlines, 
in  advertisements  and  movie  cap- 
tions. Take  the  matter  of  book-titles 
alone.  Here  are  a  dozen  titles  of 
well  known  and  successful  recent 
novels  and  plays — and  they  could 
easily  be  multiplied  tenfold — all  of 
which  come  straight  from  the  Bible: 

The  Golden  Bowl    .  .  .  Ecclesiastes 

Grapes  of  Wrath Revelation 

Giants  in  the  Earth Genesis 

Green  Pastures   Psalms 

Little  Foxes Song  of  Songs 

Many  Inventions    .  .  .   Ecclesiastes 
The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocalypse Revelation 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  .Genesis 

The  Way  of  All  Flesh Isaiah 

By  the  Rod  of  His  Wrath  Proverbs 
The  Sun  Also  Rises  .  .Ecclesiastes 

Of  course  not  many  of  the  readers 
of  these  best-sellers  recognized  the 
source  of  their  titles  at  first  sight, 
still  less  were  able  to  cite  chapter 
and  verse  for  them. 

One  of  the  best  known  novels, 
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produced  in  a  picture  seen  by  mil- 
lions was  Gone  With  the  Wind.  But 
how  many  church  members  in  these 
vast  audiences  realized  that  the  title 
of  the  picture  has  its  origin  in  the 
Bible?  Psahns  103:16  says,  "For  the 
wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone." 
The  English  language  is  indebted  to 
Holy  Writ  for  many  other  expressions 
now  in  common  use. 

One  has  only  to  be  reminded  of 
the  phrases  from  the  Bible  which 
have  passed  into  common  speech  to 
reaHze  how  much  vigor  and  expres- 
siveness it  has  added  to  our  language. 
Here  are  some  samples: 

the  apple  of  his  eye 

cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 

a  coat  of  many  colors 

a  good  old  age 

living  fountains  of  waters 

the  wife  of  thy  bosom 

the  valley  of  decision 

a  still  small  voice 

miserable    comforters 

the  pride  of  life 

from   strength   to   strength 

the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines 

precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line 

as  a  drop  in  a  bucket 

the  salt  of  the  earth 

the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 

the  signs  of  the  times 

the  children  of  light 


the  powers  that  be 

the  fashion  of  this  world 

decently  and  in  order 

a  thorn  in  the  flesh 

a  cloud  of  witnesses 

a  crown  of  life 

labor  of  love 

hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 

thou  art  the  man 

prisoners  of  hope 

Many  of  us  have  exclaimed  that 
we  are  "at  our  wit's  end."  Uncon- 
sciously we  are  quoting  Psalm  107: 
27:  "They  reel  to  and  fro,  and 
stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are 
at  their  wits'  end."  Or  we  may  say 
he  "escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth" 
from  some  predicament.  In  this  case 
the  scriptural  authority  is  Job  19:20. 

The  New  Testament,  too,  has  con- 
tributed its  share  of  famihar  phrases 
— "the  quick  and  the  dead,"  "fowls 
of  the  air,"  "the  widow's  mite,"  and 
the  proverbial  camel  which  has  dif- 
ficulty in  passing  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle.  The  iQConsistent  individual 
who  "strains  out  a  gnat  and  swallows 
a  camel,"  is  following  the  precedent 
set  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  de- 


nounced by  Christ  in  Matthew  23: 
24. 

Even  the  songs  we  sing  recognize 
the  influence  of  the  Bible.  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  by  Francis 
Scott  Key  is  filled  with  biblical  words 
and  phrases  such  as  "In  God  is  our 
trust,"  "the  gloom  of  the  grave," 
"The  terror  of  flight,"  "war's  desola- 
tion," "pollution,"  and  "the  battle's 
confusion." 

"Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" 
makes  use  of  bibHcal  terms  such  as 
"spices,"  "incense,"  and  the  phrase 
"perfumes  as  of  Eden." 

The  biblical  expressions  "stronger 
than  lions,"  "swifter  than  eagles" 
occur  in  Albert  Pike's  "Dixie."  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  by 
JuHa  Ward  Howe,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing intensely  religious  in  tone,  is 
profuse  with  bibHcal  atmosphere 
such  as  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord," 
"the  fateful  Hghtning  of  his  terrible 
swift  sword,"  he  will  "crush  the 
serpent  with  his  heel,"  "He  is  sifting 
out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 
judgment  seat,"  "O  be  swift  my  soul 
to  answer  him;  be  jubilant  my  feet." 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the 
national  hymns  that  they  breathe 
much  bibHcal  spirit  and  contain  not 
only  bibHcal  style,  but  many  scrip- 
txural  expressions. 

Our  newspapers  refer  often  to  the 
Bible  possibly  without  reporters 
realizing  the  source  of  their  wording. 
An  evidence  of  the  currency  of  bibH- 
cal phrases  can  easily  be  noted  by 
watching  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Often  the  context  is  inappropriate, 
often  apt.  As  these  pages  were  being 
prepared  for  the  printer,  these  items 
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drifted  in:  "New  York  Hefuld  Tribune 
headline:  "Policeman's  Blarney  Dis- 
perses Mass  Picket.  Soft  Word 
Turneth  Away  Wrath  of  Restaurant 
Strikers";  New  York  Daily  News 
headline  over  a  pictorial  write-up  of 
a  child  movie  star:  "A  Little  Child 
Shall  Lead  Them." 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  accidents  in  the  homes, 
says:  "It  is  the  old  story,  as  told  in 
the  Book  of  Amos,  'of  the  man  who 
to  escape  perils  out  of  doors  went 
into  the  house  and  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  a  serpent  bit  him.' " 

As  one  drives  through  the  coun- 
tryside, one  learns  that  the  pioneers, 
often  of  sturdy  rehgious  stock,  drew 
heavily  upon  the  biblical  storehouse 
in  choosing  names  for  the  new- 
founded  villages.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Illinois  reveals  many  such 
cities  and  villages,  some  of  good  size, 
others  so  tiny  that  they  seem  crushed 
beneath  the  load  of  such  pretentious 
names.  They  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
alphabet,  from  Alpha  to  Zion,  the 
stronghold  of  Voliva  and  his  end-of- 
the- world  disciples. 

The  mountains  of  Scripture  are 
well  represented  in  the  villages  of 
Illinois:  Carmel,  where  Elijah  de- 
feated the  prophets  of  Baal;  Leba- 
non, the  source  of  cedars  for 
Solomon's  temple;  Moriah,  the  place 
of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of 
his  son;  Nebo,  from  which  summit 
Moses  viewed  the  promised  land; 
Olivet,  beloved  as  the  scene  of 
Christ's  weeping  over  Jerusalem;  and 
Zion,  site  of  David's  palace,  all  have 
their  namesakes  in  Illinois  towns  and 
villages. 

Antioch,    where    men    were    first 
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called  Christians;  Crete,  to  whose  in- 
habitants Paul  refers  as  "Uars  and 
gluttons,"  and  Athens,  whose  citizens 
he  addresses  as  "Men  of  Athens,"  are 
all  represented.  Bethany,  home  of 
Mary  and  Martha,  finds  its  counter- 
part in  a  small  village.  Palestine  has 
lent  its  name  to  a  town  of  some  1,500 
inhabitants. 

An  Atlas  of  the  United  States 
listing  names  derived  from  bibKcal 
lore  includes  twelve  Bethlehems  and 
seventeen  Beulahs. 

Walk  into  your  garden  and  see 
how  many  plants  are  reminiscent  of 
the  characters  and  parables  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  Spring  we  wear  a  sprig 
of  "lily  of  the  vaUey"  in  our  lapel. 
Later  in  the  season  "the  rose  of 
Sharon"  blooms  in  beauty.  "Joseph's 
coat"  and  "Jacob's  ladder"  are  also 
to  be  found  in  this  garden.  Along 
the  side  of  the  house  grows  that 
crooked,  thorny  plant,  "the  devil's 
walking-stick." 

Names  of  biblical  characters  are 
used  in  many  connections.  Hall 
Caine  took  many  of  the  titles  for  his 
novels  from  the  Bible,  such  as  The 
Scapegoat,  A  Son  of  Hagar,  The 
Christian,  The  Prodigal  Son,  and 
The  Wonrian  Thou  Gavest  Me,  He 
wrote:  "I  think  that  I  know  my  Bible 
as  few  literary  men  know  it.  There  is 
no  book  in  the  world  like  it,  and  the 
finest  novels  ever  written  fall  far 
short  in  interest  of  any  one  of  the 
stories  it  tells.  Whatever  strong  situa- 
tions I  have  in  my  books  are  not  of 
my  creation,  but  are  taken  from  the 
Bible."  The  Deemster,  is  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  Bondman 
is  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  The 
Scapegoat  is  the  story  of  Eh  and  his 


sons,  but  with  Samuel  as  a  little 
girl,  and  The  Manxman  is  the  story 
of  David  and  Uriah. 

We  jokingly  refer  to  a  friend  who 
appears  skeptical  of  one  of  our 
budding  enthusiasms  as  a  "doubting 
Thomas."  When  we  see  a  man  giv- 


ing aid  to  an  ailing  brother,  we 
promptly  designate  him  as  a  good 
Samaritan,  while  we  class  as  a  Daniel 
one  who  holds  fast  to  his  principles. 
But  enough,  for  "a  fool  multipHes 
words."  Yes,  that's  from  the  Bible 
too! 


In   Quietness   and   Confidence 

In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  con- 
fidence shall  be  your  strength.  (Isaiah  3:15) 

Noise  is  not  in  the  market-place,  nor  quiet  in  the  hills,  but  in 
the  everchanging  hearts  of  men.  (Chinese  Proverb) 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee:  because  he  trusteth  in  thee:    (Isaiah  26:3) 

No  vessel  but  peace  can  hold  blessing.   (The  Talmud) 


The   Strength  of   the  Meek 


He  who  stands  on  tiptoe   does   not 

stand  firm. 
He  who  strains  his  stride  does  not 

walk  well. 
Stretch  a  bow  to  the  very  full, 
And  you  will  wish  you  had  stopped 

in  time. 
Temper   a   sword -edge   to    its   very 

sharpest. 
And  you  will  find  it  soon  grows  dull. 


Be  humble,  and  take  on  completion; 
Yield     to     bending,     and     become 

straight; 
Be  as  an  empty  vessel,  and  be  filled; 
Spend  yourself,  and  be  renewed. 
Through  return  to  simple  liviag, 
Comes  control  of  desires. 
Stillness  is  attained. 
In  stillness  the  world  is  restored. 
—  (The  Book  of  Tao) 


Meet  the  Falcon 


WINGED  THUNDERBOLT  OF  THE  SKIES 

By  FLORENCE  KAYE 

The  falcon  is  a  proud  bird,  the  perfect  symbol  of  flight. 
No  other  bird  can  outfly  and  outflank  him. 


TF  YOU  have  never  watched  a 
-■-  falcon  shoot  skywards,  then  bank 
and  zoom  straight  down  like  a 
winged  thunderbolt,  you've  missed  a 
breathtaking  sight.  Such  mastery  of 
the  air  in  so  small  a  creature  is  al- 
most beyond  beHef . 

What  better  symbol  of  flight  could 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  have 
chosen  for  its  mascot?  The  falcon 
combines  power  and  beauty  of  flight, 
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fierceness  and  teachability,  daring 
and  speed  in  perfect  combination. 
No  other  bird,  not  even  the  eagle, 
can  outfly  and  outflank  him. 

The  Academy  cadets  have  already 
become  identified  with  their  mascot, 
for  flying  exhibitions  are  the  order 
of  the  day  at  athletic  events.  Mach 
I,  or  just  plain  Mac,  is  the  name  they 
like  to  call  their  falcon.  The  term 
means  the  speed  it  takes  to  shatter 


the  sound  barrier.  Mac  has  been 
taught  to  perform  with  a  flourish. 
And  he'll  be  even  more  skillful 
when  he  gets  to  the  ridge  and  mesa 
country  of  the  Colorado  Rocky 
Mountains  along  the  Rampart  Range 
at  the  Academy's  permanent  site,  for 
this  is  falcon  heaven. 

Gerald  H.  Thayer,  the  naturalist, 
called  the  falcon  the  "very  embodi- 
ment of  noble  rapacity  and  lonely 
freedom."  For  this  bird  picks  oiBF  its 
small  prey  as  though  by  divine  right. 
Attacking  with  his  sharp  beak,  quick- 
ly and  surely,  the  falcon  kills  what 
it  needs,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  kill- 
ing. 

But  the  falcon  also  serves  man- 
kind, and  has,  according  to  histori- 
ans, for  three  to  four  thousand  years. 
Falconry,  the  art  of  directing  a  fal- 
con to  take  off,  attack  and  return  to 
the  trainer,  has  a  long  and  impressive 
history.  Its  exact  origin  is  lost  in  the 
distant  past,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  started  in  the  Orient  as  long 
ago  as  2,000  b.c. 

Although  falconry  began  in  the 
East,  it  reached  its  popular  peak  in 
Europe  around  the  middle  ages. 
Crusaders  brought  back  falcons  and 
tales  about  the  prowess  of  falcons. 
Monarchs,  including  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II  of  Germany,  imported 
both  the  bird  and  his  trainer  from 
Syria  and  Arabia. 

In  England,  from  the  time  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  arrived  with  his 
"platoon"  of  falcons,  until  the  reign 
of  George  III,  falconry  was  the  sport 
of  royalty.  Elaborate,  expensive  and 
colorful,  it  continued  to  flourish  until 
the  advent  of  both  gunpowder  and 
Puritanism. 


For  years  falconry  was  the  symbol 
of  social  class.  One  carried  one's 
hawk  as  a  social  grace.  A  fifteenth- 
century  description  of  falconry  ex- 
plained all  about  its  use  as  a  symbol 
of  rank,  "An  eagle  for  an  emperor, 
a  gyr-falcon  for  a  king,  a  peregrine 
for  an  earl,  a  merlin  for  a  lady,  a 
goshawk  for  a  yoeman,  a  sparrow- 
hawk  for  a  priest,  a  musket  (male  of 
the  sparrowhawk)  for  the  holy-water 
clerk."  Many  a  story  was  told  about 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  taking  time 
to  fly  her  pet  merlin  even  during  her 
captivity. 

Inevitably  the  falcon  came  to  be 
trained  for  the  military,  especially  to 
intercept  homing  pigeons.  Caesar 
used  the  bird  as  did  Crusader  King 
Richard  and  Germany's  Bismarck. 
During  World  War  I,  the  story  goes, 
falcons  were  induced  to  carry  small 
time  bombs  to  the  top  of  stationary 
balloons.  But  history  hasn't  recorded 
whether  they  were  ever  used  in 
hostilities. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  falcons 
were  used  in  many  wars  to  intercept 
messages.  As  late  as  1940,  the 
R.  A.  F.'s  carrier  pigeons  were  foiled 
in  their  missions  by  falcons  from 
the  continent  which,  ironically,  had 
been  trained  in  England. 

Although  they  may  never  again 
use  the  falcon  on  military  missions, 
many  regiments  still  Hke  to  have  the 
bird  for  a  mascot.  The  39th  Infantry 
Regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado,  has  always  had  a  falcon  as 
mascot.  When  their  last  bird  died, 
he  was  honored  with  a  fuU  military 
burial. 

What  is  it  that  has  given  the  fal- 
con an  honored  place  among  birds 
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and  men?  Why  has  he  been  loved 
and  revered?  First  of  all,  the  falcon 
is  a  gentleman.  He  bears  the  mark 
of  true  breeding.  He  has  the  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  the  reserve  and  the 
steady  glance  of  a  self-suflBcient 
personage.  There  is  nothing  mean  or 
spiteful  about  him  as  he  holds  court 
over  his  vast  domain. 

The  wide  open  sky  and  the  high 
mountain  ridge  is  his  kingdom.  In 
this  area  he  flies  his  smoothly  built 
body  like  a  swift  pursuit  plane.  He  is 
compact  and  streamlined.  His  wings 
are  long  and  pointed,  his  tail  short. 
Like  any  aircraft  designed  for  speed, 
his  wing  loading  is  high. 

Mother  Nature  has  fashioned  him 
in  many  sizes,  from  the  tiny  pigmy 
falcon  to  the  well-known,  easily 
trained  peregrine  and,  to  top  them 
all,  the  powerful  Iceland  falcon. 
Take  a  look  at  his  proud  head.  You 
see  a  beak  with  a  curved  tip,  circular 
nostrils  with  conical-shaped  muscles 
protruding  from  their  insides  and 
steady  dark  eyes.  The  beak  has  a 
second  tooth  or  point  behind  the 
curved  tip.  This  comes  in  handy  to 
sever  the  spinal  cord  of  his  catch 
should  it  still  be  Hving  after  his 
first  onslaught.  The  oddly-shaped 
nostrils  serve  a  purpose,  too,  for  he 


Air  Force  Photo 


A  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  cadet  poses 
with  the  Academy  mascot,  Mach  I,  the 
falcon. 


must  be  supplied  with  air  during  his 
spectacular  dives. 

The  falcon  is  quick  to  learn,  reli- 
able after  getting  accustomed  to 
humans  and  even-tempered.  Neither 
moody  nor  restless  like  his  cousin, 
the  hawk,  he  lives  a  stable  existence. 
One  in  which  he  maintains,  however, 
the  bearing  of  a  prince,  the  speed  of 
a  thunderbolt  and  the  standards  of 


a  gentleman. 


NEED   FOR  FENCES 


Civilization  ...  is  like  a  river  that  flows  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
fast,  sometimes  over  a  cataract,  but  always  one  way,  toward  the  sea. 
It  can  well  flood  and  drown  out  a  whole  countryside,  and  the  further  it 
runs,  the  bigger  it  grows,  the  more  disastrous  are  its  floods.  But  the 
nations  are  learning  not  only  to  rebuild  their  towns  but  to  build  fences 
along  the  whole  course.  They  are  beginning  to  study  flood  control, 
economic  and  social.  They  must,  or  they  will  be  overwhelmed. 

— ^Joyce  Carry,  "Is  the  World  Getting  Anywhere?"  Vogue,  3-14-.54 
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TIME  OUT  FOR  LIVING 

Program  Topics  for  August 
BY  HERMAN  AHRENS 


1. 

Time  Out  for  Living 


TTAVE  you  ever  heard  any  of  your 
-■-  -^  friends  say  that  they're  just 
killing  time  until  they  can  get  out  of 
the  armed  forces?  Or  have  you  ever 
felt  hke  certain  things  were  a  waste 
of  time?  Have  you  ever  said  to  your- 
self, "Where  did  my  time  go?" 

We  all  are  puzzled  by  time,  for  it 
is  so  tricky  and  so  indescribable. 
Time  is  slippery,  too,  for  once  we 
lose  it,  we  can  never  gain  it  back. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  curse,  and  some- 
times a  blessing.  But  whether  we 
hke  it  or  not,  time  is  always  with 
us. 

Just  what  is  time?  How  can  we 
make  better  use  of  it?  What  are  the 
false  notions  we  have  about  time? 
Does  being  a  Christian  say  anything 
about  our  attitude  toward  time? 

Time  for  Everything 

Time  is  never  nothing.  It  is  al- 
ways something.  We  either  use  it, 
abuse  it,  or  lose  it.  Everything  we 
do  takes  time — whether  we're  loaf- 
ing or  eating,  or  working,  or  playing. 

Time  is  a  means  of  measiuing  our 
span  of  Hfe,  our  speed  or  movement, 
and  our  hours  of  labor.  We  have 
never  questioned  time,  but  we  have 
always  tried  to  measure  it.  It's  true 
that  time  can  show  how  fast  we  are. 


but  it  also  shows  how  slow  we  are. 

But  time  cannot  measure  every- 
thing. It  cannot,  for  example,  meas- 
ure your  success  or  failure  as  a 
serviceman.  Length  of  time  in  the 
armed  forces  does  not  always  de- 
termine a  man's  true  worth  to  his 
fellow  man  and  to  his  unit.  Some  men 
master  skiUs  in  shorter  time  than 
others.  If  a  group  of  men  have  a  re- 
quired number  of  weeks  of  the  same 
basic  trairdng,  some  of  the  men  may 
have  mastered  their  jobs,  while  oth- 
ers may  still  be  learning  theirs. 
We're  all  diJBFerent.  So  you  cannot 
measure  man's  accompUshments  by 
the  time  he  has  spent  trying  to 
achieve  them. 

If  we  were  to  face  the  facts,  every 
moment  of  our  hfe  has  its  opportuni- 
ties for  doing  something.  Time,  then, 
becomes  a  challenge  to  achievement. 

But  who  gives  us  this  time  and 
this  opportunity?  Why  do  we  need 
time  to  measure  our  moments?  How 
do  we  know  when  is  the  favorable 
moment  to  tackle  an  assigimient? 

A  Gift  of  God 

Time  has  been  with  us  from  the 
start.  It  was  a  part  of  creation.  Time 
was  one  of  the  myriad  of  gifts  from 
the  Creator  to  mankind.  Perhaps  the 
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Creator  gave  man  the  concept  of 
time  as  a  convenient  way  to  help 
man  to  measure  the  passage  from 
the  past  to  the  futm-e.  Perhaps  God 
also  put  time  in  our  minds  to  show 
us  how  slow  we  are,  to  remind  us 
how  insignificant  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  timelessness  and  his 
eternity. 

And  as  a  loving  Father,  God  has 
blessed  us  with  opportunity.  He  has 
blessed  us  with  great  potentialities 
to  love,  to  be  good,  and  to  reach 
fulfillment.  He  has  also  blessed  us 
with  the  freedom  of  choice  to  do 
with  these  as  we  wish.  So  time  as  an 
opportunity  is  also  a  gift  from  God. 

Time  helps  distinguish  man  from 
God. 

God  is  not  limited  by  time.  He 
does  not  need  time  to  measure  his 
moments.  God  is  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow.  Before  the 
world  existed,  God,  the  Creator,  was 
there. 

New  Excitement 

But  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  says 
that  "God  has  put  eternity  into  man's 
mind."  God  has  put  in  man  that 
spark  of  hope  and  intuition  that 
drives  him  on  to  seek  those  things 
which  are  beyond  time  and  are  eter- 
nal. We  are  stirred  by  restlessness, 
awe,  mystery,  the  unknown,  the  un- 
attainable. It  is  this  unrestrained 
striving  to  know,  to  fulfill,  to  burst 
through  the  mysterious  unknown 
into  a  new  awareness  of  God  in  our 
lives  that  puts  purpose  into  our 
every  moment.  It  drives  us  to  new 
dimensions  of  living,  new  adventures 
in  knowledge,  and  new  hope  in  ful- 
filling dreams. 
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And  our  lives  can  take  on  a  new 
excitement  if  we  live  every  moment 
with  genuine  purpose.  And  what 
higher  purpose  than  to  do  the  will  of 
God  for  our  lives? 

The  Apostle  Paul  had  that  spark 
of  restlessness  and  eternity  in  his 
mind  and  heart.  For  him  Jesus 
Christ  was  mans  major  source  of 
revelation  of  things  eternal.  "If  then 
you  have  been  raised  with  Christ, 
seek  the  things  that  are  above," 
(Colossians  3:1),  those  things  which 
fit  into  the  dimensions  of  the  time- 
less— "whatever  is  true,  whatever  is 
honorable,  whatever  is  just,  what- 
ever is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely, 
whatever  is  gracious,  if  there  is  any 
excellence,  if  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  praise,  think  about  these 
things"  (PhiHppians  4:8).  Here 
then,  is  a  vision  of  the  timeless,  the 
eternal  truths,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Seek  and  you  will  find. 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we 
all  live  in  a  relationship  with  God, 
our  Creator  and  Father.  At  the  heart 
of  this  relationship  is  a  moral  struc- 
ture and  a  redeeming  fellowship  to 
which  we  may  respond  or  which  we 
may  ignore.  But  we  cannot  escape 
the  results  of  our  making  or  break- 
ing our  relationship  with  God.  When 
we  break  this  relationship,  we  sin. 
We  have  the  abilities  to  love,  to  be 
good,  to  have  eternal  life,  but  we  are 
free  to  choose  in  each  moment 
whether  or  not  we'll  live  up  to  the 
best  that  is  in  us. 

The    Load    Is   Lighter 

Every  moment  either  adds  or  sub- 
tracts from  our  stature.  Every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives  can  be  a  blessing 


or  a  curse.  Every  moment  can  be  a 
blessing  if  we  strive  to  do  God's  will 
for  our  lives.  Time  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to 
work,  to  play  are  all  part  of  the 
Creator's  plan  for  our  natural,  nor- 
mal growth.  We  deny  the  Creator's 
plan  for  our  bodies  when  we  deny 
ourselves  those  things  which  are 
meant  to  be  a  part  of  our  growth. 

We  know  that  if  we  lose  sleep,  our 
bodies  suffer.  We  need  rest.  We 
know  that  if  we  work  too  hard  and 
too  long  at  our  jobs,  we  fatigue.  We 
need  a  change  of  pace.  We  know 
that  if  we  eat  too  much  and  too 
often,  our  cells  rebel.  We  need  a 
balanced   diet   for  balanced  living. 

"Killing  Time"  Kills  Us 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  to  look 
carefully  how  we  walk,  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  God  has 
given  us.  Don't  let  one  moment  get 
away  from  us  (Eph.  5:15,  16). 
Every  moment  counts  in  God's  pur- 
pose for  our  Uves. 

We  can  never  just  drop  a  period 
of  time  out  of  our  lives.  You  can't 
say  that  you're  just  'Trilling  time" 
during  the  months  and  years  that 
you're  in  the  armed  forces. 

Such  an  attitude  is  reflected  in  all 
that  we  do  and  are.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  calibre  of  work  we  do.  We  just 
don't  give  a  "dam"  and  our  work 
shows  it.  It  is  reflected  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  our  recreational  and 
free  time.  We  don't  care  what  we  do 
or  whom  we  hurt,  just  so  we  can  pass 
the  time.  And  all  the  time  we're  hurt- 
ing ourselves. 

When  our  period  of  service  is  over 
we're  not  the  same  persons  who  went 
into  the  armed  forces.  Our  families 


and  friends  see  this  right  away. 
We've  lost  purpose.  We've  failed  to 
grow  during  the  time  which  we  were 
serving  in  the  armed  forces.  No,  we 
can't  just  drop  a  period  of  time  out 
of  our  lives  and  "kill"  it.  Any  mo- 
ment— a  day  or  a  year — which  is 
lived  without  purpose  injures  our 
total  being. 

Proper  Exposure 

Think  of  the  photographer  whose 
job  it  is  take  photographs  using 
only  photographic  equipment.  He 
certainly  wouldn't  use  a  mixmaster 
to  take  a  photo,  nor  would  he  use  a 
Speed  Graphic  to  stir  dough.  As  a 
photographer,  he  knows  the  purpose 
of  his  photographic  equipment.  He 
keeps  it  in  good  shape  and  uses  it 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created. 

So  it  is  with  man.  We  not  only 
keep  ourselves  in  good  physical 
shape,  but  we  need  to  continually 
be  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which 
we  were  created.  To  know  what  is 
our  Creator's  purpose  for  our  lives 
means  to  get  closer  to  Him  in  our 
Uves.  We  need  to  use  our  equipment 
as  God  would  have  us  use  it. 

For  Thought  and  Discussion 

1.  What  about  the  guy  who  says 
that  his  period  of  military  service  is 
just  a  period  of  killing  time  until 
he   can  get  back  into  civilian  life? 

2.  What  happens  to  a  person  who 
lives  moments  of  his  life  without 
purpose?  How  does  such  purposeless 
living  affect  a  man's  attitude  toward 
leisure-time  activities?  Toward  the 
folks  back  home?  Toward  those  on 
base? 
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2. 


There  Is  a  Time  to  Play 


"r\  ID  the  Apostle  Paul  ever  attend 
-*-^  the  ancient  Olympic  games? 
We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  at  least  he  was 
familiar  with  the  athletic  games  that 
were  often  held  in  or  near  Corinth. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  note  that 
his  two  epistles  to  the  people  at 
Corinth  contain  comparisons  bor- 
rowed from  the  games.  In  I  Corin- 
thians 9:24-27,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  training  of  a  competitor  in 
the  games,  to  running  and  to  fight- 
ing. The  goal  in  view  was  to  win  a 
prize. 

"Every  athlete  exercises  self-con- 
trol in  all  things,"  Paul  writes  to  the 
Corinthians.  "They  do  it  to  receive 
a  perishable  wreath,  but  we  an  im- 
perishable." Paul  is  reminding  the 
Corinthians,  and  us  today,  that  the 
gold  medal  or  trophy  which  an 
athlete  wins  soon  corrodes.  The  vic- 
tor's wreath  of  laurel  soon  wilts.  The 
headlines  soon  fade  into  scrapbooks 
and  memories  only.  But  the  Chris- 
tian trains  and  exercises  self-control 
in  all  things  to  attain  a  prize  that  is 
imperishable,  that  never  corrodes, 
that  never  wilts,  that  never  fades 
away. 

What  does  this  say  to  us  in  our 
everyday  Christian  living?  Well,  we 
must  discipline  and  train  our  bodies 
for  the  race.  We  must  not  run  aim- 
lessly but  with  a  purpose  in  mind. 
We  cannot  swing  wildly  in  the  air. 
We  must  have  the  goal  in  sight  and 
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we  must  throw  our  whole  selves  into 
the  race,  for  only  one  receives  the 
prize.  For  if  we  do  not  live  the  well- 
disciplined  life  and  if  we  do  not 
press  on  for  the  purpose  that  God 
wills  for  oiu*  Uves,  we  disqualify  our- 
selves in  the  sight  of  our  fellow  men. 

So  we  must  run  that  we  may  ob- 
tain the  prize.  And  how  should  we 
run?  It  is  said  that  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.  What  better 
words  of  counsel  could  any  of  us 
give  or  receive  as  we  look  at  our- 
selves and  the  manner  in  which  we 
live  our  daily  lives,  particularly  our 
leisure  or  free  moments. 

We  paint  a  vivid  portrait  of  our- 
selves for  others  to  observe  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  use  or  abuse 
our  free  time,  for,  after  all,  this  is  the 
time  which  is  ours  to  do  with  as  we 
please.  How  we  use  it  reveals  what 
we  are.  Certainly  as  followers  of 
Christ,  what  we  do  speaks  louder 
than  what  we  say. 

Change  of  Pace 

We  all  like  to  have  fun.  Playing 
relaxes  our  bodies.  Having  a  good 
time  gives  us  a  good  release  from 
taxed  mental  activities.  Letting  off 
steam  is  a  good  safety  valve  few*  peait- 
up  energies  and  nerves.  We  need 
time  oflF  regularly.  We  need  a  change 
of  pace.  But  unwise  use  of  leisure 
moments  can  destroy  the  purposes 
of  time  off  for  play. 


Servicemen  already  have  a  reputa- 
tion in  many  cx)mmunities  for  the 
unthoughtful  manner  in  which  they 
make  use  of  their  free  time.  Military 
personnel  are  not  always  at  fault. 
But  as  we  look  at  our  own  use  of  free 
time  for  play  and  recreation  and  fun, 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  some  ques- 
tions: 

1.  What  does  this  activity  do  for 
me?  Will  my  taking  part  in  this  ac- 
tivity do  damage  to  my  bodily 
health,  or  my  mental  health,  or  my 
social  welfare?  Does  it  encourage 
within  me  a  spirit  of  good  will  or 
selfishness,  co-operation  or  competi- 
tion? Am  I  wasting  time  and  energy 
which  could  be  used  more  construc- 
tively elsewhere?  Is  it  honest  or 
deceitful?  Does  it  help  to  make  me 
a  more  worthwhile  person?  How 
long  does  the  joy  of  it  last? 

2.  What  does  this  activity  do  for 
others?  Will  my  taking  part  in  tliis 
activity  in  any  way  hurt  another  per- 
son either  by  my  obvious  action  or 
by  my  subtle  example?  Does  it  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  friendship?  Is  it 
fair  and  just  to  all  concerned?  Are 
any  persons  ridiculed  or  rejected? 
Does  it  give  all  participants  a  chance 
to  be  their  best?  Does  the  welfare 
of  the  group  or  community  take 
precedence  over  the  self-gratification 
of  any  one  individual? 

One  of  the  great  pitchers  in  major 
league  baseball  is  Robin  Roberts  of 
the  Philadelphia  Phillies.  He  has 
been  a  big  winner  despite  the  fact 
that  he  refuses  to  throw  at  the  heads 
of  batsmen  now  and  then,  as  some 
other  pitchers  do.  The  purpose  of 
the  "bean  ball,"  as  this  type  of  pitch 
is   kno^^^l,   is   to   discourage   batters 


from  taking  too  firm  a  stance  at  the 
plate.  Many  baseball  experts  say 
that  Roberts  would  be  practically 
unhittable  if  he  were  to  adopt  this 
tactic.  As  it  is,  batters  know  they  can 
dig  in  at  the  plate  and  swing.  Some 
give  this  as  an  explanation  as  to  why 
so  many  home  runs  are  hit  off  of 
Roberts. 

A  couple  of  seasons  ago,  a  former 
big-league  pitching  star  told  Roberts: 
"You're  foolish  for  not  throwing  at 
those  batters.  You  could  scare  them 
away  from  the  plate  for  keeps.  Be- 
sides, who's  going  to  know  whether 
you  threw  at  a  man  on  purpose  or 
whether  the  pitch  just  slipped  a  little 
bit?" 

Roberts  smiled.  *7  would  know," 
he  replied. 

In  playing  the  game  square, 
whether  on  the  dance  floor  or  on  the 
baseball  diamond,  we  must  always 
have  respect  and  concern  for  the 
other  person  as  well  as  ourselves. 
We  must  so  live  and  work  and  play 
as  to  glorify  God.  We  must  run  a 
good  race. 

Fun  and  Fellowship 

With  more  recreational  and  lei- 
sure-time facilities  at  their  disposal 
than  ever  before,  one  would  think 
that  Americans  would  have  little  rea- 
son to  be  unhappy  in  their  play.  But 
so  often  something  seems  to  be  miss- 
ing. 

Perhaps  Americans  are  losing  their 
true  sense  of  play.  So  many  of  us 
would  rather  watch  a  baseball  or 
football  game  than  play  in  the  game 
ourselves.  The  truth  is  that  we  who 
are  watching  from  the  stands  are  in 
greater  need  of  athletic  exercise  than 
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the  big,  healthy  players  on  the  field. 
WeVe  got  what  some  call  "specta- 
toritis/'  We'd  rather  be  spectators. 
And  television  doesn't  help  this 
malady,  either!  Our  lack  of  participa- 
tion in  sports  is  reflected  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  fail  to  pass  the 
physical  exam  for  entrance  into  the 
armed  forces. 

We're  also  losing  our  true  sense  of 
play  in  the  attitudes  we  have  toward 
others  when  we  do  play.  Horseplay 
can  be  fun  and  relaxing  as  long  as 
we  do  not  harm  one  another,  but  so 
often  we  get  carried  away  with  our 
fun  and  forget  our  limitations.  And 
sometimes  the  harm  to  others  is  not 
physical  injury  for  we  often  make 
sport  or  fun  of  another's  frailties  or 
handicaps  or  peculiarities. 

In  wholesome,  constructive  fun 
and  play,  all  who  participate  grow. 
In  the  give  and  take  of  fun,  there  is 
a  healthy  group  spirit  created.  In  the 
running  and  throwing  and  jumping, 
there  is  physical  exercise  of  bodies 
and  minds.  In  laughter  there  is  a 
cleansing  power  to  weld  us  all  into 
a  Christian  fellowship. 

Even  as  an  individual  member  of 
a  group  playing  together,  we  can  do 
much  to  draw  into  the  game  those 
who  have  been  left  out.  In  all  things 


we  do,  we  live  and  play  and  work 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow  man.  And  play 
and  fun  that  is  out-going  and  un- 
selfish is  enjoyed  longer  and  deeper 
and  more  refreshingly. 

Again,  we  recall  Paul's  counsel  to 
the  Corinthians,  "Do  not  run  aim- 
lessly, do  not  swing  wildly  in  the 
air,  but  throw  your  whole  selves  into 
the  race,  lest  after  your  preaching  to 
others  you  should  yourselves  be  dis- 
quaHfied.'' 

The  preaching  and  teaching  min- 
istry is  not  enough  without  the  heal- 
ing ministry.  And  what  better 
healing  than  laughter  and  tears, 
bodily  exercise  and  discipline,  and 
fun  and  fellowship  through  whole- 
some play? 

For  Thought  and  Discussion 

1.  How  is  the  recreation  and  fun 
of  Christians  diflFerent?  What  are  the 
standards  by  which  a  Christian 
judges  recreation?  What  is  good 
recreation  and  how  can  it  be  pro- 
vided? 

2.  How  important  is  play  in  the 
normal  life  of  an  individual? 

3.  How  does  our  attitude  toward 
life  and  others  reflect  itself  in  our 
play? 


How  to  Pray 

It  is  not  the  arithmetic  of  our  prayers,  how  many  they  are;  nor 
the  rhetoric  of  our  prayers,  how  eloquent  they  be;  nor  the  geometry 
of  our  prayers,  how  long  they  be;  nor  the  music  of  our  prayers, 
how  sweet  our  voice  may  be;  nor  the  logic  of  our  prayers,  how 
argumentative  they  may  be;  or  even  the  theology  of  our  prayers, 
how  good  the  doctrine — which  God  cares  for.  Fervency  of  spirit  is 
that  which  availeth  much. 

—Bishop  Hall 
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3. 


There  Is  a  Time  to  Work 


T>OB  has  been  assigned  to  latrine 
^-^  duty.  He  feels  that  this  is  too 
menial  a  job  for  him,  much  beneath 
his  place  in  life.  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls,  wash  basins,  and  shower 
rooms  is  far  from  what  he  aspires  to 
do  as  his  life  vocation.  Such  jobs 
are  for  the  dogs — literally,  for  those 
guys  who  don't  know  any  better  and 
who  can't  quaUfy  for  anything  bet- 
ter. Cleaning  latrines  is  not  for  Bob. 

But  for  the  Christian,  no  job 
should  be  too  small  or  insignificant. 
Much  depends  on  how  we  look  at 
w^ork,  and  how  we  look  at  life. 

First,  let's  study  Bob  for  a  few 
moments.  We  can  find  many  reasons 
why  Bob  has  been  assigned  to  latrine 
duty.  Perhaps  he  is  being  disciplined 
by  his  superiors,  or  perhaps  he's  the 
only  person  available  at  the  moment 
to  do  the  job.  Or  it  could  be  that  it 
is  just  his  assignment.  Whatever  the 
reason.  Bob  should  make  the  most  of 
his  assignment. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  or 
so  the  saying  tells  us.  In  this  day  of 
medical  research  and  scientific  at- 
tempts to  master  disease,  we  know 
that  cleanliness  is  basic  to  good 
hygiene.  And  good  hygiene  is  basic 
to  good  health.  Thus,  we  seek  to 
keep  our  toilet  bowls  clean.  Our 
mothers  and  wives  and  all  good 
homemakers  do  such  tasks  as  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  their  everyday  home 
responsibilities.  Is  this  aspect  of 
cleanliness  any  less  important  for  us 


in  the  armed  forces?  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  reason  for  clean  latrines. 
It  is  not  wasted  time  and  energy  to 
keep  them  free  from  germs. 

Most  jobs  are  necessary,  whether 
considered  menial  or  not.  And  it  is 
usually  those  jobs  which  society  con- 
siders menial  upon  which  we  depend 
most  for  our  healthy  and  comfort- 
able existence.  Think  of  the  jobs 
which  you  and  society  consider  least 
likely  to  appeal  to  you  as  a  life  vo- 
cation and  then  think  how  important 
these  jobs  are  to  society. 

And  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  oc- 
casionally to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  jobs  which  we  don't  aspire  to 
follow  as  our  life  vocations,  but  all 
the  same,  the  jobs  need  to  be  done. 
We  dare  not  take  them  too  much  for 
granted.  The  shame  of  society  is  that 
so  often  those  jobs  upon  which  we 
depend  most  for  healthy  livelihoods 
pay  the  least.  Money  does  not  al- 
ways give  a  true  measure  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  a  job  to 
society. 

Ministry  Through  Work 

But  for  the  Christian,  there  is  a 
more  important  reason  for  doing  well 
even  the  most  menial  tasks.  There  is 
a  ministry  in  a  job  well  done.  The 
manner  in  which  we  live  every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives  reflects  upon  the 
Lord  we  serve  and  upon  the  God 
who  created  us.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Corinthians,  "Whatever  you  do,  do 
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all  to  the  glory  of  God"  (1  Cor.  10: 
31). 

And  Paul  believed  this  enough 
to  make  it  a  living,  throbbing  part 
of  his  everyday  life.  As  a  tentmaker, 
he  saw  in  everyday  labor  not  only  a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  also  a 
means  to  witness  to  others  through 
work.  He  saw  the  need  to  reach  out 
to  unbelievers  through  such  laymen 
and  laywomen  as  Aquila  and  Priscil- 
la.  These  workers  through  their  work 
and  lives  reflected  the  spirit  of  Christ 
to  all  who  did  business  with  them 
and  who  came  into  contact  with 
them. 

When  we  do  our  work  well,  we  do 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

The  Caveman  Had  It  Too  Easy 

Just  what  is  work?  How  did  it  all 
start?  Why  do  we  have  to  work? 

Life  was  so  very  simple  for  the 
caveman.  He  got  up  when  he  wanted 
to  in  the  morning;  he  looked  for  food 
and  ate  when  he  was  hungry;  he 
dropped  his  body  wastes  whenever 
and  wherever  he  wanted;  he  lounged 
in  the  sun  because  it  felt  good 
somehow;  he  built  a  fire  when  he 
was  cold  and  wrapped  himself  in 
skins;  he  went  into  his  cave  for  shel- 
ter from  the  rains;  he  made  love  to 
his  mate  when  he  felt  the  urge;  his 
mate  gave  birth  to  children  in  his 
cave  and  he  did  not  feel  too  con- 
cerned if  children  died  from  this 
rugged  living,  for  more  children 
would  soon  be  born  again.  And  so 
went  his  simple  cycle  of  everyday 
living. 

Life  was  simple. 

Then  man  began  to  see  the  world 
in  a  new  perspective.  He  could  live 
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longer  (and  the  meat  tasted  better) 
if  he  cooked  his  food.  Here  was  a 
job  for  his  wife. 

He  discovered  that  caves  were 
hard  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  so  he  started  building  his 
own  shelter.  And  so  the  first  carpen- 
ters' union  was  formed.  His  wife 
wanted  to  have  a  nicer  looking  house 
than  the  woman  down  the  road,  so 
the  race  for  colorful  and  convenient 
furnishings  got  underway. 

Man  discovered  that  there  were 
more  healthy  and  less  messy  ways  in 
which  to  dispose  of  his  body  wastes. 
He  suddenly  realized  that  the  sun 
had  energy  to  move  his  carts  and 
to  tan  his  hide.  So  industries  were 
bom  and  sun  lotion  invented. 

Man  also  discovered  that  there 
was  more  to  life  than  animal  urges 
of  mating.  And  so  he  grew  to  know 
what  affection  and  compassion 
meant  in  helping  the  individual 
achieve  greater  self-fulfillment.  He 
grew  to  respect  his  God-given  gift 
to  create  new  beings,  thus,  he  be- 
came more  concerned  about  the 
woman  he  married  and  the  home  he 
established  and  the  world  into  which 
he  brought  his  children.  He  began 
to  ask  how  this  miracle  of  birth 
started.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
his  being  on  this  earth?  Was  he  an 
accident  or  was  he  truly  a  part  of 
something  bigger  than  man  yet  had 
comprehended? 

The  more  he  learned,  the  more 
work  he  made  for  himself.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  more  he  learned, 
the  less  he  really  knew.  And  the 
more  he  worked,  the  more  work  he 
made  for  future  generations. 

The  more  machines   he  built  to 


save  himself  labor,  the  more  he 
seemed  to  need  to  make  him  happy. 
So  he  worked  harder  to  get  more 
things  to  make  himself  happier.  The 
more  time  he  sa\^ed  with  his  new 
machines,  the  more  lonely  he  be- 
came. 

The  cycle  seemed  to  become  more 
and  more  frustrating.  Life  became 
complex.  It  was  no  longer  simple, 
but  somehow  he  still  did  not  want 
to  retimi  to  his  life  on  the  caveman 
level  of  simplicit\\ 

The  Big  Difference 

What's  the  difference  between 
our  caveman  ancestors  and  us  today? 
Basically,  their  bodies  were  the  same 
as  ours  today  and  the  natural  re- 
sources available  then  are  the  very 
ones  we're  exploiting  now.  \Vhat's 
the  difference?  It's  what  we've  done 
with  our  bodies  and  the  resources 
available  to  us  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. 

We  cannot  take  credit  for  the 
bodies  which  we  have,  nor  the  nat- 
ural resources  that  are  ours.  But  we 
can  take  credit  for  the  use  to  which 
we  have  put  these  talents  and  re- 
sources. It  is  the  labor  that  is  our 
own  personal  contribution.  As  True- 
blood  says,  "We  may  be  stewards  of 
our  talents,  but  we  are  donors  of  our 
labor." 

And  it  is  this  gi\'ing  of  our  owti 
personal  selves  in  labor  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  give  that  concerns 
the  Christian  as  he  faces  his  everv^- 
day  work  and  his  vcxiational  decision. 

Work  is  necessar\^  for  our  very 
existence.  God  has  given  us  bodies 
and  the  earth  and  plants  and  seas. 
But  if  we  do  not  make  an  effort  to 


nourish  these  bodies,  they  perish. 
We  are  frail  creatures  and  there- 
fore, we  must  work  to  Hve.  Yet  we 
seem  to  enjoy  work,  or  is  it  that  we 
enjoy  the  products  of  our  work 
more? 

To  have  fun  and  good  health, 
we've  got  to  work.  \\'e've  brought  it 
on  ourseh'es  both  because  we're  so 
smart  and  because  we  don't  know 
ever\'thing.  The  more  we  know,  the 
harder  we  work.  The  less  we  know, 
the  harder  we  work.  But  there  is 
joy  also  in  muscles  sore  from  hard 
work  and  minds  fatigued  from  crea- 
tive thought.  Such  work  brings  addi- 
tional joy  in  the  rest  from  it. 

"VVe  Give  Our  Best 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  joy 
in  a  job  well  done.  It  is  the  joy  of 
giving  our  all  to  the  glor\'  of  God. 
In  response  for  all  that  the  Father  has 
done  for  us,  we  give  our  all  and  our 
best.  We  use  our  personal  God-given 
talents  with  added  skill.  We  use  the 
resources  of  the  world  about  us  with 
wisdom  and  conser\'ation.  And  we 
work  in  a  spirit  worth}'  of  the  name 
Christian. 

\Miatever  assignment  we  tackle, 
whatever  vocation  we  enter,  we  are 
ministers  and  serv'ants  of  the  Lord. 

for  Thought  and  Discussion 

1.  Is  there  anything  ^\Tong  with 
gold-bricking? 

2.  Is  a  job  well  done  rewarding  in 
itself,  or  does  it  have  value  for  us 
only  when  it  is  paid  for  in  cash? 

3.  If  even  the  menial  tasks  are  not 
above  Chiistians,  are  there  any  jobs 
at  all  which  would  be  ^\T:ong  for 
Christians  to  tackle? 
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4. 


Invest  Your  Leisure 


TTAVE  you  ever  figured  out  how 
-*■  -■■  much  free  time  you  have  avail- 
able every  week?  The  average  man 
stationed  at  an  air  base,  according 
to  a  recent  Air  Force  study,  has 
thirty-four  hours  per  week  available 
for  recreation.  On  a  two-year  hitch, 
this  represents  more  than  thirty-five 
hundred  hours  or  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  eighty-eight  forty-hour 
work  weeks. 

How  do  you  use  your  free  time? 

Americans  have  plenty  of  time  on 
their  hands.  And  more  free  time  is 
coming.  With  the  continuing  high 
birthrate,  the  increase  in  automation, 
and  the  lengthening  Hfe-span,  there 
will  be  an  even  greater  number  of 
us  who  face  the  problem  of  how  to 
spend  our  leisure.  And  the  problem 
is  getting  bigger.  Take  a  look  at 
juvenile  dehnquency  reports,  mental 
health  cases,  and  older  people  who 
resent  and  fear  retirement.  These 
situations  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

Learning  how  to  make  the  most 
of  our  leisure  moments  is  an  invest- 
ment in  today  and  in  the  future.  Our 
lives  so  often  seem  lonely  and  with- 
out purpose.  It  is  during  our  oflF- 
duty  and  leisure  time  that  we  have 
the  most  to  say  about  what  well  do 
with  our  lives. 

Particularly  during  our  time  in  the 
armed  forces  can  we  do  much  to 
make  oiu"  leisure  time  work  for  us. 
These  ways  of  investing  your  free 
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moments  are  worth  thinking  about: 
Quiet  moments  of  meditation,  op- 
portunities for  study,  and  opportuni- 
ties to  get  to  know  people  and  places. 

Loneliness 

Loneliness  is  a  haunting  thing.  We 
can  be  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
street  in  a  large  city,  but  still  feel 
lonely.  No  one  seems  to  care  about 
us.  Or  we  can  be  among  people 
we've  known  for  several  months  or 
years  and  still  feel  as  if  there  is  a 
barrier  that  sets  us  apart  from  them. 

Our  lonehness  is  most  noticeable 
when  we're  in  an  empty  barracks, 
on  a  far  outpost,  a  ship  at  sea,  a 
vacant  park  bench,  along  a  walk  at 
night. 

We  are  afraid  of  loneliness.  It  is 
unnatural.  It  causes  discontent. 

There  are  times  when  loneliness 
is  healthy.  To  be  alone  is  good  for 
aU  of  us  once  in  a  while.  We  need 
to  be  alone  to  think  about  things 
without  the  prejudices  of  our  asso- 
ciates, friends,  and  famiHes.  If  we 
are  to  five  our  own  lives,  we  need 
to  make  our  own  decisions.  Of 
course,  we  do  depend  on  others  for 
counsel,  but  once  we  have  the  facts 
and  counsel  in  hand,  the  final  de- 
cisions must  be  ours.  We're  the  ones 
who  have  to  live  with  our  decisions, 
so  we  need  to  make  them.  Quiet 
thought  and  meditation  apart  from 
the  crowd  is  often  necessary  to  right 
decision-making. 


Again,  being  alone  can  bring  us 
into  an  atmosphere  or  situation  in 
which  God  can  work  with  us.  Some- 
times Gk)d  speaks  to  us  most  effec- 
tively when  others  are  not  present. 
Of  course,  we're  never  truly  alone 
in  the  world,  for  God  is  always  with 
us.  We  are  always  in  his  presence, 
but  we  do  not  always  wish  to  recog- 
nize this.  If  each  of  us  were  to  live 
our  Hves  with  the  continual  aware- 
ness that  we  are  always  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  loneliness  would  dis- 
appear and  so  would  hate  and  in- 
justice. In  John  16:32,  we  read,  "Yet 
I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me."  Jesus  himself  found 
comfort  and  strength  in  going  apart 
to  pray  and  be  alone. 

One  of  the  best  investments  we 
could  make  during  our  military  lei- 
sure moments  would  be  to  learn  the 
daily  discipHne  of  prayer,  scripture 
reading  and  meditation. 

Getting  to  Know  Others 

Loneliness  can  also  be  harmful.  If 
we  permit  our  loneHness  to  shut  us 
within  ourselves,  we  gradually  be- 
come a  personality  which  has  no 
outward  expression.  People  don't 
see  us,  for  we've  crawled  into  our 
shell.  We  don't  give  them  a  chance 
to  know  us.  We  stoop  to  self-pity 
and  bitterness.  No  one  Hkes  to  asso- 
ciate with  persons  who  are  bitter. 

And  here  again,  our  leisure  mo- 
ments give  us  a  chance  to  get  out 
and  meet  people.  It  is  within  the 
fellowship  of  other  believers  that  our 
faith  is  nurtured. 

Leisure  time  can  be  spent  in 
getting  to  know  people  who  reflect 
similar    feelings    and   interests.    We 


would  expect  to  see  such  people  at 
our  military  chapels,  at  churches  in 
communities  nearby,  at  service  and 
community  libraries,  at  local  service 
agencies,    such   as   the   YMCA   and 

uso. 

Military  posts  and  bases  often 
have  workshops  for  the  arts — dra- 
matics, painting  and  sketching, 
music,  and  the  like.  If  they  are  not 
on  your  base,  check  with  nearby 
communities. 

If  you  are  a  single  serviceman  or 
woman,  it  is  important  for  you  to  get 
to  know  the  type  of  person  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  could  someday  be 
your  husband  or  wife.  You  certainly 
don't  find  such  persons  in  brothels 
or  barrooms.  Nor  would  decent  gals 
and  guys  go  to  such  places  to  find 
persons  like  yourself  whom  they 
think  are  worth  knowing.  You've  got 
to  frequent  places  where  you  would 
expect  decent  persons  of  your  age 
to  be.  If  you're  new  in  town,  ask 
your  chaplain  for  suggestions  of 
places  to  go.  Or  ask  a  local  minister 
or  service  center  leader. 

If  you  hope  someday  to  have  a 
happy  and  wholesome  family  life, 
you  must  begin  today  by  investing 
good  intentions  and  high  standards 
in  your  leisure-time  friendships  with 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex. 

When  located  overseas,  many 
servicemen  and  women  and  their 
famiHes  miss  out  on  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  to  know  the  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  also  give  these 
people  the  chance  to  get  to  know 
some  good-intentioned  Americans. 

Check  with  your  chaplain  to  see  if 
there  are  Protestant  churches  or 
mission   outposts  not  too   far   away 
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which  you  could  visit.  Or  check  to 
see  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  some  church-connected 
families  in  your  base  area. 

Sighted  Site,  Saw  Same 

The  sights  you  see  as  you  travel 
about  the  country  and  the  world 
would  make  most  persons  back  home 
quite  envious.  But  how  often  do  we 
neglect  to  make  the  most  of  our 
proximity  to  a  site  of  historical  sig- 
nificance? Or  how  often  do  we  go 
abroad  and  not  really  get  to  see  the 
sights  until  those  last  few  weeks 
before  we're  shipped  back  home? 

There  is  more  to  travel  abroad 
than  sight-seeing.  A  good  investment 
in  sight-seeing  is  the  added  depth 
of  understanding  the  significance  of 
history  or  culture  in  sights  and  sites 
seen.  And  quite  often  it  takes  more 
than  mere  seeing  to  grasp  this  sig- 
nificance. It  takes  additional  reading 
of  books  and  talking  with  persons  to 
enrich  such  sight-seeing. 

Growing  in  Wisdom 

Service  personnel  need  not  travel 
outside  their  base  or  post  or  even 
their  own  Uving  quarters  to  make 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 
Quite  often  there  is  more  to  do  on 
base  than  off  base.  You  can  use  your 
influence  to  improve  the  quality  of 
post  or  base  activities. 

Most  practical  and  most  easily 
available  for  servicemen  and  women 
are  the  opportimities  to  study  and 
learn  through  correspondence  cours- 
es. Check  with  your  chaplain  or  the 
office  of  your  commanding  officer 
for  information  about  such  courses. 

Another      channel      of      growth 
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through  correspondence  might  be  an 
exchange  of  letters  v^th  persons  of 
other  lands  or  with  persons  you Ve 
known  prior  to  the  services  or  with 
persons  who  share  common  interests 
with  you. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  not  let 
drudgery  or  dullness  get  you  down. 
Look  about  you  for  new  ways  to 
spend  your  leisure  when  the  usual 
pastimes  get  old. 

In  writing  to  the  Philippians,  Paul 
says,  "Not  that  I  complain  of  want; 
for  I  have  learned,  in  whatever  state 
I  am,  to  be  content.  I  know  how  to 
be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound;  in  any  and  all  circumstances 
I  have  learned  the  secret  of  facing 
plenty  and  hunger,  abundance  and 
want.  I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who 
strengthens  me"  (Phil.  4:11-13). 

Learning  to  Hve  with  what  we 
have  is  something  all  of  us  need  to 
be  more  familiar  with.  And  learning 
to  make  the  most  of  the  situation 
into  which  we  have  been  placed  is 
at  the  heart  of  all  Hving.  And  using 
our  leisure  time  to  learn  new  things, 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  others, 
and  to  grow  in  fellowship  with  God, 
is  certainly  a  worthy  investment.  It 
can't  help  but  pay  off  richly  in  the 
days  to  come. 

For  Thought  and  Discussion 

1.  Can  you  name  fifty  ways  in 
which  you  can  spend  your  leisure 
moments  in  a  wholesome  and  grow- 
ing experience? 

2.  Why  do  so  few  servicemen  and 
women  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  study  and  advance- 
ment through  correspondence  cours- 
es? 


Daily  Rations 


BY   DR.  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,   New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:   ''Consider  Your  Call" 

1  A  Young  Man  Who  Refused Matthew  19:16-22 

2  Give  God  His  Share  Matthew  22:15-22 

3  Using  What  You  Have Matthew  25:14-30 

4  The  Hairs  of  Your  Head Luke  12:1-7 

5  They  Are  All  Numbered Matthew  10:24-33 

6  No  Hair  Will  Perish Luke  21:10-19 

7  Beauty  in  One's  Head Proverbs  20:22-30 

8  Taught  to  Number  One's  Days Psalms  90:1-12 

9  Our  God  Is  Mercihil Psalms  103:1-8 

10  He  Knows  Our  Days Psalms  103:9-22 

11  Signs  of  the  Times  Luke  12:54-59 

12  To  Everything  a  Season  Ecclesiastes  3:1-8 

13  Rejoice  in  Your  Works Ecclesiastes  3:9-22 

14  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ..Ecclesiastes  12:1-14 

15  Man  Is  of  Few  Days Job  14:1-6 

16  When  You  Knock  at  the  Door Luke  13:22-30 

17  Seek  Good  Amos  5:10-15 

18  FUled  With  Laughter  Job  8:13-22 

19  How  Much  for  Your  Life? Matthew  16:21-28 

20  It  Is  a  Good  Earth  Psalms  8:1-9 

21  Flavor  and  Joy  Are  Yours Psalms  30:1-5 

22  What  Is  Good? Micah  6:6-8 

23  Toss  Your  Bread  Out  Ecclesiastes  11:1-10 

24  God  Decides  and  Directs Proverbs  16:1-10 

25  Followers  Are  Different  Luke  9:18-27 

26  Do  This  in  Your  Leisure  1  Corinthians  13:1-13 

27  Not  Knowing  the  Time Luke  19:41-44 

28  Now  Is  the  Acceptable  Time 2  Corinthians  6:1-10 

29  Redeeming  the  Time Ephesians  5:15-21 

30  Finding  Eternal  Life John  3:16-21 

31  Finding  Abundant  Life  John  10:7-11 
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'That  you,  Hank?" 

"Yep,  this  is  Hank." 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  Hank?" 

"Sure,  this  is  Hank." 

"Well,  listen,  Hank.  This  is  Joe. 
Lend  me  fifty  dollars." 

"All  right,  111  tell  him  when  he 
comes  in." 

STRANGER:  Is  this  a  healthful 
place? 

NATIVE:  It  sure  is.  When  I  came 
here  I  couldn't  utter  a  word.  I  had 
scarcely  a  hair  on  my  head.  I  hadn't 
the  strength  to  walk  across  the  room, 
and  I  had  to  be  lifted  from  my  bed. 

STRANGER:  That  is  wonderful. 
How  long  have  you  been  here? 

NATIVE:  I  was  born  here. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER: 
The  man  named  Lot  was  warned  to 
take  his  wife  and  flee  out  of  the  city, 
but  his  wife  looked  back  and  was 
turned  to  salt. 

LITTLE  WILLIE:  What  hap- 
pened to  the  flea? 

AVIATOR:  First  one  wing  came 
off,  and  then  the  other,  and — 

SWEET  BUT  DUMB:  Oh-h-h, 
then  what  did  you  do? 

AVIATOR:    I    grabbed    for    the 
drumstick  and  helped  myself  to  some 
white  meat,  too. 
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MAMA  OWL:  "Tm  worried  about 

Junior." 

PAPA  OWL:  "What's  the  matter?" 
MAMA  OWL:  "He  doesn't  seem 

to  give  a  hoot  about  anything," 

A  four-year-old  attended  prayer 
meeting  not  long  ago  with  his  par- 
ents. When  he  knelt  to  say  his 
prayers  before  going  to  bed,  he 
prayed:  "Dear  Lord,  we  had  a  good 
time  at  church  tonight,  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  there." 

A  Texas  zillionaire  drove  his  air- 
conditioned  car  to  N.Y.  one  time.  On 
his  approach  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington bridge  he  got  into  a  hassle 
with  the  gatekeeper  about  the  50- 
cent  toll  to  cross  the  bridge. 

"Son,"  he  drawled,  "I  never  carry 
anything  less  than  a  $500  bill.  How 
much  do  you  all  want  for  the 
bridge?" 
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.    .   Young    men,   join    the    new    push 
button  Army  of  today!" 


m0^erything  beautiful  in  its  tin 
Ecclesiastes 
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